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ORIGEN SCHOLIJA IN APOCALYPSIN 
XXVIII 

(Mera 76 éyvwxévar pe, pyow, Ste h pila Aaueid, & vixtoas Méwv ex THs 
guhijs “lodSa, cinder 7d BiBAlov eri 7(G) Adar tas ohpayidas adrod) ElSov 
év péow Toi (8)p(d)vou Kai Tav tecodpwv Law Kai tav mpecButépwy dpviov 
éotykds (Gs) eopaypévoy. pera tiv dvdotacw Kal dvédnWw dbOev 7d dpviov 
oixére éoaypévov (GAN Os eohaypévor) ddby Kai Er) éotds, rovréotw 5 
ovxére dAXovovpevov. 

(el) otv xara xauXh)v ordow exe Aourdy era x(é)parta, drian BacrAc‘av 
Kal €YAOTHMENHN Exel, TavTys yap ovpBorov 7a (é)wrd. 

XXVIII. 1. Apoc. v 5, 7 2. Apoc. v 6 

XXVIII. 2. ra scripsi: 6 cod, 





7. Gen. ii 3 = Exod, xx 11 
I think the dative is more natural. 
4. @s Diobouniotis: om cod 
(lost between -oc and ec-), but it is not only part of the text of 
Apoc. but is implied in Origen’s comment, if I have interpreted that 
rightly. 5. GAN’ ds éoghaypévov supplevi: om cod. The text of the 
comment as it stands in the MS contradicts the text of Apoc., as 
Harnack rightly sees (p. 58): but when, instead of mistrusting the 
comment as it stands, he says that Origen here developes a favourite 
thought of his own ‘in opposition to the text’ ‘im Gegensatz zum Text’, 
his explanation is surely quite impossible. Origen may allegorize his 
text, and allegorize its plain meaning away: but he would never have 
dreamed of contradicting his text. The suggestion of an omission by 
homoeoteleuton seems to me to dispose of the difficulty. 5. €re éoros 
scripsi: émuatos cod, but this is a vox nihili. éords is a variant and 
more correct form for éornxés: ére is a very simple correction of ézi, 
though I admit that zpooér: would be more natural, as the sense wanted 
is ‘furthermore’. 6. dAXowtpevoy cod: if correct, this must mean 
‘subject to change’; the sense is good enough, but it is not easy to 
see why ‘standing’ should mean ‘no longer subject to change’. 
7. H.; y cod kara xawnv H.: xatdxawov cod 


3- Opdvov Wohlenberg: ovpavov cod 


xépara H.: 
Kaipeta. Cod dyiav ... Kat evAoynpévnv: Harnack has noted that the 
same combination of epithets is found in Schol. ix, but he has not 
apparently realised that Origen is referring us to the ‘blessing and 
hallowing’ of the seventh day, that is, of the number seven. 


8. éxra 
VOL, XXV. B 
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mpos Tois extra xépacr kai SgBahpods éwra exer, od« GAAovs Ovras Tov éwrd 
Tod God mvevpdtww & ropeverac (é)r(i) THs yas éxurxoroivTa Ta mpos avOpu- 
Twv mparropevas cvvader TovTois TO‘Entd do@admoi Kypioy eicin émBAETIONTEC én 
TACAN THN THN, 


XXIX 


Eipyrai ov Katey6ynetit@ 4 mpoceyyH MOY @C Cymiama EN@MON Coy’ 7AnpES 
TovTwy Tov Buprapdrev diddat rvyxdvover Ta yepovica TOV yvnoins edyopue- 
vow Xporo. epeis 5% xai ras KiOdpas riv yppoopévyy cipovous kal edpedas 
divayw abtav Kal hv vooder Kai dyaraow Xpiordv. 

ri 88 (xa)ra 7d adew Thy Kawhy @Bhv A€yovow 7 7d “Agios el, S Séorora 
owrnp, AaBeiv 1d BiBdiov cal ra ets ; rpohavas 52 wepi rod cravpwhévros 
éori ratra, 3y8énTOC wc MpdBaTON Emi Charin® ex THS OvTW yevapevys Opayys 
76 pedoray ala til d/)dor{at) trép trav ceowopévur. 

kai éready py tip pépovs } évds Ovovs trav avOpirwv écravpHOy, 
hySpacey 1o aipatt airov drd wdons gudis “Iopayd Kai diadéxrov racns tov 
GvOpirwv. Eri py Kat aod nal vous Siahopiv diaddp(ws éor) AaPeiv 





11. Zach. iv to 
XXIX. 1. Ps. cxl (cxli) 2. 2, 3. Apoc. v 8 5, 10, 11. 8b. v 9. 7 Is. liii 7 


scripsi: mvevpata cod. In the light of what I have urged in the pre- 
ceding note, I cannot doubt that not ‘spirits’ but ‘seven’ is the 
symbol of the kingdom that is ‘blessed and hallowed’; and if, as 
I suspect, some abbreviation for rvevpara is either in our MS or was in 
its ancestor, the change is not a serious one. I should prefer 7rd érra 
to ra érrd, .but have not ventured to make the change. 10. émi 
Harnack (in the notes, but not in the text): dao cod 

XXIX. 5. xara scripsi: pera cod, but according to the text of Apoc. 
the ‘new song’ was the “Agus «f xrA. If pera is right, Origen must 
have read xal A€yovew instead of Aé€yovres, and have treated what 
follows as something different from the ‘new song’. 6. 8€ cod: 
possibly 87. 7+ yevaperyns cod: yevopévys H. But there is no justifica- 
tion for altering what is a known form (Moulton Grammar of N. T. 
Greek, Prolegomena p. 51 n.2,and vol. iip.213). 8. ry dora scripsi : 
tyuovdote cod, tipuov dédorac H. Origen is expounding the words 
iyyopacas év 7 aivari, and his meaning must surely be that the blood 
is the ‘ price given’ for the purchase or redemption of the ceowopévo 
If riysov is really the MS reading, the scribe’s thought may have been 


running on the ripéw atari os dyvod of 1 Pet. i ro. 10. dvadéxrov : 
substituted by Origen for the yAdeons of Apoc. Was yAéooa going 
out of use in the sense of ‘language’ ? 11. ére pyv: 1 think that 


this phrase must introduce a new thought, and that therefore a full-stop 
must be placed before it. What the new thought is I think the words 
% mporépa imdGeors in 7. 14 make clear: Origen has given alternative 
explanations of the contrast of Aads and é6vos, first the literal view that 





eo wwrevy wwess ” 





DOCUMENT 3 


gdacKovta Kr) éx trav Kabapiwv kai copay dvOpurwv AnPOevtes dard hao’, of 
8% dard trav xvdaorépwv Kai woAAG awd vous iyopdcOycay. morodr(ar) 
 mporépa (i)rdbecrs tov apiOpov trav eixoot Tesodpwv mpecButépwv éx Tis 
mpoxepevys A€~ews: aitol yap (d)podrAdynaav ws dws tov dvOpdtrwv hyopdoOy- 
oav Kal éfeAeynoav. 

pets obv of dvayu{a)oxovres Tatra Kai pabdvres Gre Ta Ouprdpatd eiow 

15. Apoc, xiv 4 17. Apoc, v 8 
Aads like pvAy refers to Israel, vos like yAdooa (Sddexros) to the 
Gentiles (7. 10), secondly the more remote idea that the Aads are the 
more advanced, the é@vos the more ordinary Christians. That being so, 
if the MS reads xax Aaov Kat eOvovs car Aaov itis simpler to omit xat Aaov 
once than with Diobouniotis and Harnack to add xai é6vovs éori. 
Siahopiy Siapdplws éorr) AaBeiv scripsi (‘it is possible to interpret 
differently the difference between Aads and évos’): Sapopay Siahopav 
cod, Suapopaév H. There seems reason to suppose that at certain parts 
of the MS or its ancestor four or five letters were mutilated or illegible : 
cf. xxx 1 dylas (évepyiat ?) 12. ddoxovta Stu scripsi: pacKovra ot 
cod, tov dacxovra ot H. The insertion of rv is unnecessary, once the 
drift of the sentence is grasped: ‘it is possible to interpret .. . if one 
says’, ‘by saying’. dr. seems to be essential: it may either replace oi, 
with which I think Origen’s style could dispense (if oi were right, one 
would expect oi pév), or be inserted before it 13. morovrat H. : 
murroute cod. The word is a favourite of Origen’s: cf. Schol. xxv / 9. 
14. trdGeors H.: darobecrs cod. The first of the two ‘ hypotheses’ is that 
Aads and é6vos are the chosen race and the peoples of mankind: and 
this tallies with the number of 24 zpecBvrepo., since 24 suggests two 
groups of 12. And the zpeoBirepo. must somehow represent humanity, 
since we are told that they were ‘redeemed from among men’, do rav 
évOpirwv (cf. 2. 15), Apoc. xiv 4 15. dporoyncay cod 17. dva- 
ywooxovres cod. Obviously ‘we who read’ must mean ‘we who study 
the scriptures’, not ‘we who read the scriptures to the congregation’. 
It is quite true that dvaywoéoxev means ‘to read aloud’: but it does 
not necessarily mean ‘read aloud to others’. If St Mark wrote (xiii 14) 
‘when ye see the abomination of desolation standing where it ought 
not (let him that readeth detect what is meant). . .’, he was not thinking 
about the order of Readers. Even if the Gospel had been written for 
the purpose of being read in church, the evangelist certainly did not 
intend to suggest that the Reader should understand and the congrega- 
tion should not. He wanted every one who read his Gospel to under- 
stand that at this point he meant something that he could not aftord to 
say. Just as in Apoc. xiii 18, the Roman power is referred to in veiled 
language, and voeiy vois is in each case the capacity to read between 
the lines, to solve the riddle. 7a Ovpiduara xrX: the punctuation 
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¢ ‘ a , ‘ . ’ ‘ > ’ a e 
al Wpocevyat Tav dytwy, Kai TNEyMaATIKAi OByCial Kat eympocAext(o) Ge@ ai 
> ‘ , ca o > 8 ‘ a > , > = ’ 
dyabai mpdgeas, Spapev Ore ard THs Xpurrod éridyyuias én Tanti TOnw Cymiama 
mpo{c)aretat T@ Gnomati Kupiov kai Oycia kaBapa* mera yap avrov TO dNomaA ery 
N Toic EOnect, Sua THY TOD Xpirrod didacKxadiav, ws pyoiv 6 tpodyrys. 


XXX 


> i” ~ 7 e 7 « ” a a e 
Ex trav ypapav éorw cipeiv os (do)rep cpa Geod (évep)yiat ici Twes, olov 
ee ‘ a . ~ ~ 
at trnperixai yeipe(c), Kal éxomtixal dp0admoi, Kal él Tov ebydv TeTaypevar 





19. Mal. i 11 
XXX. 2. cf. Ps. cxviii (cxix) 73 cf. Ps, xxxiii (xxxiv) 16 


of this passage follows from the recognition of its dependence on 
1 Pet. ii 5; ‘we who learn from Scripture that “incense” means the 
prayers of the saints, and “spiritual and acceptable sacrifices” mean 
good actions...’ Harnack, failing to see this, has divided the words 
wrongly, and inserted an unnecessary 6ér. 18. eirpordextea cod 
20. mpoayerat cod 

XXX. Harnack (p. 60) expresses doubt both as to the appropriate- 


‘ ness and the intelligibility of this long comment, and would attribute 


it to some other commentary of Origen’s. I do not share his doubts. 
The subject is the great judgement that brings to an end this present 
age. The comment comes in as an explanation of the ‘great day of the 
wrath of God and the Lamb’ (vi 17), and the point of the first part is 
to draw a sharp distinction between the ‘wrath of God’ elsewhere 
mentioned, and this ‘great wrath’. The former is external and 
accidental: the latter is not. I do not indeed feel clear as to the 
connexion of the first sentence with what succeeds: but I think Origen 
means that, just as Scripture uses the material terms of the parts of 
a human body, hands, eyes, ears, feet, to express corresponding spiritual 
actions of God’s providence, so terms of human emotion, like ‘anger’, 
may be used to express aspects of His nature. But here we must care- 
fully distinguish between this ultimate judgement and the O. T. employ- 
ment of the phrase ‘the wrath of God’ on particular occasions, where 
it is really equivalent to ‘the devil’. I. os dorep TGpua Oeod évepyia 
ciot twes Scripsi: dorep cwpa Oeov dyrat cio twes Cod; dorep THpa Geod 
dywov, dy cai cioc... twes H. It is so clear that dyva: is wrong, and 
that an abstract noun is wanted, that I make no apology for évepyia. 
Certain workings of God in relation to men are expressed anthropo- 
morphically, in terms of a human body. If this is right, as seems to be 
required before jozep: it could easily have dropped out. 2. xelpes 
H.: xepec cod, Note the numerous occasions on which sense can be 
restored to our text by assuming a confusion of s ands. I cannot 
profess to explain it palaeographically : but the fact is beyond dispute : 
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P , — . 

ta, Kai (d)rehagtixal mpovoia(s) Geod nddec, trois kara yhv SiarTwpévors. 
> ‘ > , A a ~ 

éx(e)i oby péAAe (é)peiv dpyiv Oeod peyddny, ob (5) cupPeByxds wdBos 
> , a 4 , » A 

dvopaterat, Geos spy Kadovpevov, ew imapy(ow airod, trv eis xpeiav 

ld a bY , * ‘ ‘> e > , A 9 
Katatacoopevoy Tos Seopévors, @ Kal rapadidovra, ds dvagio(.) Oeod, iva 
, ‘ ‘ Pr ~ 

ToOjo(w)or Tov Oedv ob KatareppovyKacw dre id Tiv Tod xelpovos eEovoiav 
id 3 } ‘ 6 a 4 PY , ‘ ‘ > Lal , “~ 

yivovrat. Kai éorw Spy Oeod 6 dudBoros. Kai yap év (ry Sevtépa trav 

. 2 ; ; ET Fk. ie 

BaoctAeov eipyrar Kai mpocédeto oprin Kypioy éxkafinat émi Icpavid kai emé(cer)ce 

TON Aayid Aérwn* Badize kai ApiOmucon TON “IcpaHA Kai TON ‘loyAan. Kai éorw 7 

Opri Tov Geod 7 Emiceicaca Ton Aayid odxi Aéroyca GAAG MON’ Tapa avrov 
a > ty , ‘ a , > , , ‘ 4 e iJ e , , 

dpa tov Geov, Tov Aeyopevov eipynxévar toAAG Twa mpds Tos ayious, érépa Tis 

e > . ~ ~ 
éotw 7 Opri avrod 7% (rad)ra A€yovoa Kai KeAevovca dyaptavew dpapriav 





3. cf, Ps. cix (cx) 1? 4. Apoc. vi 17 g. 2 Reg. xxiv 1 


cf. inf. 2. 3 mpovow, mpovoias; 7. 9 erewce, éxécece: ix supra 1. 3 
Avxvas ov, Avyviaiov: IX 10 ére Avyvia, eri Avyvias: Xxxili 2 ai, ds, etc. 
évomtikal . . . Teraypevat ... amedaorixai: H., not seeing that the 
feminine adjectives are in agreement not with the nouns that follow but 
with the abstract noun (évepyiac or whatever word may be preferred), 
causelessly alters to masculine, neuter, masculine. 3. ameAaotiKal 
mpovoias Oeod scripsi: éreXactixar tpovoa Oeov cod. L.S. give no such 
word as ére\acrixés: for dweXaotixds see appended note on p. 15. 
And the purpose of ‘feet’ in this connexion must presumably be for 
pushing away: I conjecture therefore ‘ function of driving away from the 
providence of God’, e.g. ‘make thine enemies the footstool of thy feet’. 
4. ered H.: éme cod épetv H.: aipew cod ov 76 optime H.: 
oitw cod. What is called the ‘wrath of God’ during the present 
dispensation is something non-essential to God and external to Him, 
but used by Him for the purpose of reclaiming sinners. 5. trdpxov 
H.: trapywv cod 6. rots Seopevors: cf. Schol. ix supra 2. 9 tovs 
dvvayevous, where in 1912 I conjectured (without I think any conscious 
knowledge of this passage) trois deopévovs. dvaéio. H.: dvagvovs 
cod, Or we might invert the order of the words and read as dvagious 
Ge0d, kai rapadidovrat iva... 7. moOnowor (suggested by H. though 
not placed in the text): aofyoove. cod, which may perhaps stand. 
8. dpynvcod _— év tH Diobouniotis: évon cod Q. érécewe: erewoe 
cod 11. The argument appears to be that dpy7 cod would have 
governed a feminine ; and that as we have a masculine, we must under- 
stand that the wrath of God is personified in some one not God. One 
might say, why not in God? Origen answers that in plenty of places 
God is represented directly as speaking, no circumlocution being used : 
where a circumlocution is used, it is some one not God who speaks. 
Later on follows the real argument (//. 13 ff), that what was suggested 
was sin, and God who punishes sin cannot conceivably suggest it. 
13. % tavra H.: yra cod 
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eg’ f KdAacrs dard Geod dxodrovbet 7H w{eoGevre TH Toudde eipyxu(da Spri— 
Kai was % KoAdLovea émi roils dwaprijpact Kai Sixaiws xoddLovea dvaceie 
éri duapriav, va meicaga émi rd dyapravew Koddoy Sixaiws; ddixws yap 
xoddoe 7) airia tis Gpaprias Tov jpaprnkéra. GAAd, xabirs cipyrat, dpynv 
Geot (olwar) elvac tov SutBorov 1(G) dvareiKeav duapravew, Bovddpevov 
iroxeiprov AaBeiv rov Hyapt{y)Kdra éx Tov duaprdvew. Kal yap év TH TpUTH 


~ , x ‘ if 7 ‘ 
20 Tov Tlapaderropévw tiv aityy aitiavy tov Aavid icropav otro dyaiv Kai 


€ctu 6 AiaBoAoc én TH “IcpatdA Kai éEmécerce tén Aayid toy ApiOmacai TON “IepaHiA’ 
TH yap éwévece rpooryyopia éxpycaro Kai (r)p Sevrépa tov BacwAeuiv Kai (rR 
mpwry tov Tapaderopévwv, TH pév eri THs Opriic Toy Kypioy TH Se emi TOY 
AiaBddoy. ef 3 7d eméoervev airiov Tod dpapravew éoriv, airwv dé Tov 


a5 dpapravey & dSuBodds éorw, SutBodos &’ dudorépwv tov mpoonyopiov 


(&)voudoOn, dua (r)e THs Kal On)wasevpevys Kai THs Tovs ToAAOVs AavOavovcns, 
THs abrov dvopalovons épynv Kupiov, xara thy peydAnv ‘Qdnv cai ddAaxod 


20. I Paral. xxi 1 





14. modern cod cipyxva cod 15-17. ‘corrupta sanare 
nequeo’ H. But nothing was needed in the first part of the sentence 
than a note of interrogation after dixaiws. ‘How can that anger which 
punishes, and justly punishes, men for sins incite them to sinning, so 
that after persuading them to sin it could justly punish them?’ In 
the second part of the sentence we must restore (/. 17) xoAdce of the 
MS for Harnack’s xoAd{e, and I think we must omit the yw of the MS 
before jpapryxora. 17. kxabws eipyra: cod: if this is right, we must 
refer back to / 8, but the construction is imperfect, and I have 
suggested olya as easily lost before «lva. If Origen were borrowing 
this exegesis from some earlier writer, we might write xadés eipyrar dpynv 
Geot elvacxtrA. 18. 7H dvareibew haesitans scripsi: idem conicit Diekamp : 
to avatreBov cod 19. paptixora cod 22. TH (1°): tyv cod oH 
Sevrépa . . . TH Mpwryn Scripsi: 7% Sevtepa .. . 7) mpwryn cod. It is more 
natural in Origen’s Greek to take éxpycaro as parallel with ¢yai (4 20), 
in the sense of ‘Scripture uses’, than to put the names of the books in 


the nominative as we do. 23. Tod duaPdrov scripsi: praem ris cod. 
But the wrath of God in 2 Reg. is equivalent, not to the wrath of the 
devil, but to the devil in 1 Paral. 26. évopacOn cod 26-27. dua 


. . . 6pyyv xvpiov: ‘sanare nequeo’ Harnack. Besides the change that 
he himself has made, xa@npagevpévyns (for which he produces, p. 59, an 
excellent parallel from Hom. in Ierem. xiv 3 1d xaOnpagerpévov Kai pepd- 
pevov) in place of the MS xareyagevpevys, the only alteration to be 
made is re for MS 8€ [so also, I see, Klostermann] in /. 26. Translate 
‘the devil is named on both occasions, whether by the ordinary name 
of “devil” or by the less familiar name of “wrath of God”, for which 
compare the Song of Miriam etc.’ 
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A€youray AnécteiAac THN Oprin Coy (kai) kaTéparen ayTo(yc) Gc KAAAMHN Kal Td 
éfjs: wav yap Td drocreAAcpevov td twos, TodTo Erepdv éotw Tov éfatro- 
aré\Xovtos. tis ovv dv ein % Spy 7 AmootehAopevy éxi Trois Alyurrious 7, 30 
os iddgapev ev tH mpwory Tov Tlapaderopévwv, 5 SdBodos; «i roivw 
mapadiXo)rGa: rH Spyh tod Oe0G Adyovra: of duaptwAoi, voyréov adrois 
trapadiXo)rba 7G diaBdArw, ds 6 TladAos tov KopivOov cai o¥c mapédwxe TG 
Zatand ina Tald€eyO@cin MH BAACOHMEIN. 


XXX 6 


"Exopuev Kal dyyéAous épopdvras cal Bonfoivras jyiv eb xpdrrover, Kai 
Kpiows yiverat xaSod.Ky mpds TovTous mavtas, as pyciv Anactabi yap pyc, 
KpiOHTI POC TA OPH, Kai AKOYCATWCAN O1 BOYNO] O@NHN Coy’ AkOYCaTe, BOYNOI, THN 
Kpicin toy Kypioy. Kati doxet év rovros mpoordo(c)erOar 5 Adyos Tov Oeod 
kpiverOar pera TOV éyKexeipirpevuv Ta dvOpur(iva Suvdpewv, iva div(n)rai § 
Tis Tapacrnaas (ei), dua THY Twos duéActav Kal tapdAeupw Tov érBaddOvrwv 


28. Exod. xv 7 33. 1 Cor. v 5, 1 Tim. i 20 
XXX, 2. Mic. vi 1, 2 


28. xai supplet H.: om cod. Of course xai could easily enough have 
dropped out before card: otherwise I should have hesitated to insert it. 
a’rovs (suggested by Harnack, but not put in his text): atrov cod. But 
avrovs is not only the reading of the passage in Exodus, it is implied 
by trois Aiyurrious of 7. 30. 29. rovro cod: om H., but I will not 


venture to say that Origen could not have written it. 31. edrdagapev : 
we should have expected éudOopey or éd:ddxOnpev. 32, 33- mapa- 


ddwoGax bis cod 32. Thy opynv cod 

XXX 4. The connexion of this second part of Schol. xxx with the 
first appears to lie in the thought that the great day of judgement 
includes in its scope all rational creation, angels as well as men. 
2. as dyoiv... dno: dyox refers both times to the same quotation, 
so that the second is redundant. A double use of inguit is not un- 
common in some of the Latin fathers in the case of Scriptural quotations. 
4. mpootacerba: cod = 8 Abyos cod: riv déyov H., but doxe7 can just as 
well be construed ‘the Word seems’ as ‘it seems that the’ Word’. 
5. dvOpwrnva cod diva H.: dvvarac cod 6. dua tHv Twos... 
yéyover (2. 7) cod: ‘corrupta sanare nequeo’ H., but all that is needful 
to make the sentence quite straightforward is to insert «i (better than 
dri, because it could so easily have been lost after rapacrjoa) before 
dd, and translate ‘in order that every one may have a chance of shewing 
whether it is owing to the neglect or omission by any of them [the 
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Si So > 6 , > © , hol ae , , 8e a 
ait® trép dvOpwrwv, év duaptipate 7 aitia yéyover. vojo(o)juev dé TovTo 
, iA ~ ~ ~ 
xXpnodpevar tapade(ypati, pépe cizeiv, pice Aaod pera Tov érioKdrwv Kai 
, en ‘ aA ‘ ‘ , , ‘ ~ , 
kpive vidv peta TOU TaTpds Kal Kpice pavOavdvtwy peta Tod didacKddov, 


” ‘ s « 4 ‘ S& ~ « , > ~ ‘ 7 ~ 
10 Ore wore pév O Aads THY aitiay TOV dpaprnpdtwr airod Seige. mapa Tov 


> , , s 2 £2 , , x > 
émurxérwv yeyovévat, wore S& 6 ériocxoros, tapactyo(as) mavta Ta Tap 
éavrod eromnxévar (unde) éAAcAourévae Tu Tdv emBaddAdvTwv orovdaiw 
~ a > , ™ > 0d f ‘ , ‘ s 9g , ‘ 
dpxovrt, tiv éyxAnpatwv évoxov drodeifer Tov Aadv. 7d Se Spovov vde Kal 
Tept vidv THy Tapa Tois TeTpAoW avatpodiy aitiw)yevwv, Kai Tepi abTav pev 


15 drodoyoupévwv drodexvedvtwv S& trols tarépas aitiovs yeyovévar TowvTwv 


mracpatwv dspoiws d& Toivaytiov Tav tatépwv dzrodoyoupevwn as pydev 
, > ‘ ‘ ‘ a , > ‘ 4 ‘ e , ~ . 
mapadurovtwv €is THY Kata TOV Geod Adyou dvatpodyy pos Tos viovs, THY dé 
en er, , « ‘ ‘ dé e bv s > e , , 
vidv éAeyxopévww (Hs) rapa tiv Biav pabvpiav ev dpaptypaci yevopévev. 
> ‘ 4 4 > ‘4 Lol 7 ‘4 A ‘ , 
ov paxpay 8? rovTwy éotiv vonoat Kai epi pabyrav Kal didacKxddrwv. 


angels] of duties on men’s behalf that he [the man] has...’. The same 
result is reached in an even simpler way by Diekamp’s emendation, 
yeyovévat for yéyovey. Or if we like to accent rivos, we could do without 
any change at all: but that reading would imply that there was neglect 
on the part of some angel or another, which is exactly what Origen 
leaves open. 7. vonoopnev (suggested by Harnack, but not put in 
his text): vonowpev cod 8. pice: Aaod pera TOV éericxdTwv : Harnack 
begs us to notice this particularly, and adds that Origen had often to 
make bitter complaints about bishops. By parity of reasoning, as 
Origen continues xpioe vidv pera Tod zatpdés, We Ought to conclude that 
he had personal reasons for complaint against his father, the martyr 
Leonidas! Surely the point rather is that Origen is emphasizing the 
responsibility of the episcopal office: his relation to his people is that 
of a father to his sons. II. wapaoryocas scripsi [so too Diekamp]: 
mapacrtys cod, rapaoryoe. H., who, having thus put in an indicative verb, 
found it difficult to construe the sentence. zapacryjoas introduces 
the dependent clause : ‘by shewing that he himself has done his duty 
he will prove that it is the people who are guilty’. 12. pnde 
scripsi: «ai cod, We need a negative somewhere: the bishop shews 
that he has done all his part and has omitted nothing of the duty of 
a good ruler. 14, 17. dvarpodyy bis cod: évartpodyy is of course a 
commoner word but I think that ‘nurture’, ‘education’ of the MS is 
right. 14. aitvopévwv cod 17. wapadirdvtwy Sscripsi: mapa- 
Aevrovtwv cod, but the reference is to their conduct in the past ; cf. yeyo- 
vévaa 2. 15, yevouévww 1 18 18. ds supplevi: om cod, but the 
parallel in 2. 16 dwo\oyoupévwy &s shews that the word is natural before 
the second participle, though perhaps it is not absolutely indispensable. 
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XXXI 


xvOpwrav pedrovrov emipéperOar, trnperav tis dyyedos Geod puwrX<i) 
mpos Tovs éyxeprbévras Ta erirova, Téws pi) erdyew aita Ews oppayi- 
das émi trav pet(d)rev AdB(w)ow of Tod Oeod Sodhor. evréAAerar TovTO 
airé A€keow érépais ev “IeLexupA 7H rpodyry Korrere Kai mei (e)idecbe Ti, Eg” 
oic A€ €cti TO CHMEION MH Err(i)cHTe. juyrore obv, eel of KoAaLopevor did 
idias dpaprias totro mdcxovow, Trois Sixaiows YyapaxTyp Tis onpatven tiv 
mpocovoav aitois Sixawcivynv tera: emi tod peteémou, tovréotw eri Tis 
(ém’) dperq mappycia(s) airav, ot rod mpoxeévov Tuydvres onpeiov xdpw 
oporoyoivres 7H Sedwxdre haciv "EcumenmOn € Amac TO Oc TOY Mpocwmoy coy 
Kypie, kai radw AédswKac Toic POBOYMENOIC CE CHMEIMCIN TOY oyreiN ATO TIPO- 
c@moy T6z0(y). 

XXXI 4 

Zyryréov «i (Svva)rov dd tov Kara o(d)p(x)a “Iopayr, ere év (rov)rw 

‘Twdvvov 76 Biw repidvrio)s, dvipav tapbévwv tocavras eva xudtddas. 


XXXI. 1-3. Apoc. vii2,3 4. Ezech.ixs,6 9. Ps.iv7 10. Ps. lix (Ix) 6 
XXXI1 6b. 2. Apoc. vii 4, xiv 3, 4 


XXXI. 1. iayperév : nominative participle, I suppose, ‘a ministering 
angel’, ‘an angel in waiting’. Geod pwvei scrips: ty Ocov dwvy cod. 
But ¢wvy is, I do not doubt, a miswriting of dwvei, and 77 was pre- 
sumably then added to make the construction clear. 2. Ta éximova : 
cf. Comm, in Io. 1 36 (ed. Brooke i 49. 18) érurdvou .. . dywyijs 3- 
petotwv cod AaBovow cod 4. pideobe cod 5. eyynonre 
cod 7. ext ris éx dpera tappyoias Scripsi: ext THv ouvaperny Tap- 
pynow. cod, WHarnack remarks that he is unacquainted with the word 
cvvapern, but suggests probatio as its meaning. ovvaperny, if genuine, 
must be an adjective: but it is much more likely to be corrupt. I have 
puzzled over the phrase, but can suggest nothing better than ézi rijs éx’ 
dperj mappyoias. A genitive seems wanted to carry out the parallelism 
with éxi trav perwrwv : for tappnoia = tappyoias see on Schol. xxx / 2. 
Both here and in 7. 3 Harnack’s punctuation is quite misleading : zap- 
pynoia(s) must certainly go with what precedes, and I think that of must 
be relative, not article. 11. tofov cod, unless it is a misprint for régov. 

XXX1 4. 1. dwardv scripsi (similiter Diekamp, qui tamen retinet rov) : 
tov cod, rov H. I have noticed that losses of about four letters seem to 
be especially frequent in our MS. cdpxa scripsi: oméppacod. Inthe 
admirable parallel adduced by Harnack (p. 60) from the Comm. in Jo. 
I1(ipp.2, 3 ed. Brooke) the phrase éx rot xara odpxa “lopanA occurs twice. 
6 cata oréppa “IopayA is barely intelligible. év rovtw ‘Iwavvov to Biw 
mepiovTos Scripsi: év tw tov I. tw Buy mepiovres cod, ev TO Tod “I. Biw 
mepovtwv H. I have made no change beyond writing rovrw for tw rov 
and -os for -es, and though the order of the words is artificial (hardly too 


on 
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érei roivey Todd 70 ddivarov 4 aicOyTH Supynors péper, GANG} Se (Ser) elvac 
ra év tH BiBrw ayia. ove yn), dvayKyn Kara rvevpatixny axodovbiay éxhapBa- 
5 vew Ta rpoKxeipeva. dxddovbov yap Tov dAnOwov IopayA, Tov ov Exovra SdXov, 
eis pudas SuapetoGar- rovro(v) obv rod "IopaiA (éav rocotro) A€ywpev 7AHOOs 
dvbpav rapbévww elvat, ov« ddvvardy Ti papev, of yap Xpurre tpooeAnuK6)res 
mavres “lovdaiol re kai “EhAnves ovprAnpodor Td vonrov tovro éOvos. Kat 
érei of otrws “EBpaioe roddi{v) dppoviav cal cupduwviav exovow, otpepd- 


10 pevot wept avrovs év TH KataprizecBai Eni Noi Kai MIA FNOMY, TOCOUTH dpiOpe 


kal twat diaipéore(t)s abrov trdxedv)ra. éotiv roive rerpdy\wyvos 5 dpOpos 
iodxis iooox(e)AuoKei)s ard tod oB> Swdexdxis yap «8 pyd. BeBaias de 
ordcews cvuBorov 7d rerpdyw)vov oxHpa péper. 


XXXII 
Tlapaxaruby A€yer ravras ppd yxiruddas wapOévous: Kai av apPavys 
gvAas ravras Tas cwpatixas Tas Aeyopévas év TH IopayA, rod wapHévolv)s, 





5. cf. Io. i 47 10, 1 Cor. i 10 XXXII. 1. Apoc. xiv 4 


artificial for cent. 3 A.D.) the sense is what we want. 3- GAnOq Se 
Sei elvax ra év 77 BiBAw ayia ovoy scripsi (8 dei Klostermann, ayia ovoy 
Diekamp): dA7On de civat ta év Ty BiBAw ayia obcas cod, édnOH St elvan ra 
év tH) BiBrw ayia, tows (iows is due to Diobouniotis) H. but é 77 BiBAw 
dyia is impossible. Text is the simplest way of making sense of the MS : 
it would also be possible, instead of inserting Sei, to take dvdyxy with 
what precedes and read éxAapBdvwper for éxAapBavew. 6. rovrov 
ovv Tov "IlopayA scripsi: rovro ovv tov ‘I. cod, rotro ov ro “I. H. éav 
Tocotro Aéywpev haesitans scripsi: eywpev cod, Aéyovres Diobouniotis, but 
Togovro or some such word seems to be required with 7A#@os, and if we 
insert that we may as well insert édy also. 7. Xpwrd scripsi: & 
Xpirtw cod, but zporépyoua: implies a dative, as in the parallel from 
Comm. in Io. referred to on /. 1 é« rév dro trav eOvav 7G Oeiw zporepxo- 
pévov oyw mporernAvOwres cod 8. auprAnpovea cod 9. wodAry 
cod 10. voe. cod 11. tear dvarpéves avrod imdxewrar Scripsi: 
ioas Suapececw avrov troxeta cod, tras diaipécecw avroi irdxewra H. 
144 is a square, and the true Hebrews correspond to it and to the 
number which is squared to make it, 12. With irdxewra: cf. Schol. ix 6 
iroBddAwy airas ta C dpiOpe. Terpayovos cod 12. idx igo- 
oxehirbeis audax conied: ivaxeas ioos KvucOns cod, icdxis toos Kvuobeis 
H. But I do not know what ‘rolling’ could have to do with it. And 
though I cannot find icocxe\i{w ‘to make isosceles’ in the Lexicon, the 
formation is a natural one, and ivdxs ivooxeAiLew might I suppose mean 
‘to square’. 13. Tetpayovoy cod 

XXXII. 1. rapaxarewy cod 2. pvdas tavras Tas cwpatixas cod, 
recte; tr ras dvAas ravras cwyarixas H., to the detriment of the Greek : 


~ 











DOCUMENT It 


ov uB xAuddas rapbevias, edipos dv xara. pudjy ; GAN’ ev rH éxxAnoia TodTo 

« 4 id > td , 2 4 ~ ’ > > 
cipioxopev, tapbeviay enw)yevnv diddoxovros airi tod Adyov, oy Kat 
én(i)rartin obde ina BpOyon EmBAAH Tois dxovovow, GAN’ aifai)perov En 5 
eYopocyny Kai 4radAdacel, Kabds yéyparra. obTo. ody ciow ot pera yuvarxav 
odx épohtvOncay, ds cipyrar, wapOévor ydp eiow- Kai odx eipéOn Weidos év ra 
oTopatt abtay. 


XXXIII 


Atraz ai Meuxai orodai Sivavras Sydow ras dxpavrous mpobécets kai mpagers 
airav. mpos tais Aevxais oroAdais a(s) ciow weprBeBAnpévar, G(oi)vixas év 
Tais Xépolv xatéxovew, avpPorov THs vikys 7) NENIKHKACIN TON KOCMON. 


XXXIII 4 
Obroi eiow of dwd tis peydAdns OA()Wews epxdpevor, 51d paprupiov Kai 
épodoyias SyAover, kai Tov GAAwv repiotacewy Tov 5a Xpiorov as érdyovow 
rots ‘Incotd pabyrais of rovnpot avOpwroi re Kai Saiwoves, Neuxdvavtes Kai 
tAdvavtes Gs repixewtat oTOAaS TO aipatt TOU trip aitav ohayévTos dpviou. 





4, 5- 1 Cor. vii 6, 35 5. Ps, xliv (xlv) 16 6. Apoc. xiv 4, 5 
XXXIII. 1, 2. Apoc. vii 9 3. Cf. 1 lov 5 
XXXIII 4. 1-4. Apoc. vii 14 


‘If you understand these tribes to be the material ones’, was what 
Origen wrote and meant. mov tapévovs H.: ov rapGevos cod. I am 
not quite satisfied, but have nothing better to offer. 3. mapbevias: no 
doubt the adjective, not (as in /. 4) the abstract noun. 4. é{ndo- 
pevnv cod avryv cod: avrod H., not recognizing (I suppose) that 
diddoxew governs two accusatives. airy is ‘the Church’. 5: 
érytaynv cod aifeperov cod év eidhpooivy xai dyad\aoe. 
Harnack, not recognizing the reference to the virgins who shall be 
brought ‘with joy and gladness’ to the king’s palace, has wrongly 
connected xa6iws yéyparra: with the following instead of with the pre- 
ceding words, and has consequently made oty part of the quotation of 
Apoc. xiv 4. a 
XXXIII. 1. 8doiv cod, and this form of the contracted infinitive is 
defended for N.T. by Hort (Jntroduction § 410) though rejected by 


Moulton (Prolegomena p. 53): Sydow H. 2. as scripsi (cf. xxxiii d 
2. 4 Gs wepixewrat oroAds): ai cod, als H. For «=s see next line, and 
on Schol. xxx / 2 above. guvixas cod 3. } Scripsi: as cod. 
See on /. 2. 

XXXIII 4. 1. OrAnWews cod 2. dyAover.: should be written as 


one word and connected with what precedes, not as by Harnack in two 
words connected with what follows—he has in consequence to add 
a second éd, against the MS, before rav dAAwy repurracewv. 
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» @ 7 ew , FF , Led , > ~ > , 
5 Orws 88 of dvOpwrot vonowpev 76 Gdidaotatov THs Oepareias aitav, (b)voudacOn 
5 rap jpiv xpovos Tepvopevos cis Hpepay Kal vinta, 


XXXIV 


"Exiorncov «i ai mhuBeioa Kai AevxavOcioat crodal tov éx peyddns 
OX O)pews dvaBeByxdrwv elvar divara Ta gopata adirov, ndyn tpoTeOewpypeva 
« > , ” ‘ , 
as aviajoravta apOapra Kai rvevparixd. 


XXXV 


Kpivas 6 Oed(s) zAnyais ixoBdAAew Tovs dpaprwrovs, dreipatouvs Tov 
mAnyav todTww éviovs dvOpwrovs (e)iacev, Kai rovs Ere eupévovras ols 
cipyaLovto Kai dao.) dyevoro di(s) tov wAnyav aredcipOnoav, va Exwor 

, , ” 4 ~ we 4 ’ 8 s > 
peravoias Térov, Wore ph MpooKuvely Er. TA Satpdvia Ta xpdo(e)a Kat Ta ef 
er ° s > a « a of 

5 érépas vAns karecxevacpéva dydApata. dydoivra(c) ds mpookuvodat tives TA 
Saipdna ta xpicen Kal ta dpydpea, xdAx(e)d te kal fddwa iva Sada 
vonr(at) Ta epedpevovta rvevpara Trois dyixors poppipacr. xpto(e)d re kal 
ra Aourd, py aicbavdpeva 80 GWews Kai axons pyde BadiLovra, 7a vioOyra 
dydApara. Ztdma yap €yxoycin kai oY AaAncoyc! Kal Ta ELAS, Os yeyparrat év 
10 Tos Wadpois. 





6. Apoc. vii 15. XXXIV. 1. Apoc. vii 14 
XXXV. 2. Apoc. ix 20 g. Ps, cxxxiv (cxxxv) 16 


5. of dvOpwrot, i.e. we men on earth who use the chronology of day 
and night. Harnack needlessly suggests omission. 

XXXIV. 2. OAnews cod dvvara cod: attracted into the singular 
number by cwpara immediately following. 3. dvacrdvrTa Scripsi : 
dvicravra cod. I make the change with hesitation: but the present 
dvicravra Ought to be causal, not intransitive. 

XXXV. 1. Oeds: Gov cod 2. lave cod 3- doo. H.: dcov cod 
Sis trav haesitans scripsi: Sutrwv cod, 8° érav H. My suggestion 
involves only a very small change (c for e), and I think it may be 
justified as a reference to the plagues that accompanied the sounding 
of the fifth and sixth trumpets respectively. But I propose it faute de 
mieux 4. xpvoaa cod 5. SnAodrar ds scripsi: Sydodvra ws 
cod ra Saipovia ta xpvoea cod: neither here nor in 7. 4 nor in / 7 is 
there any trace of the words xai ra «idwda before ra xpicea. Origen’s 
text must have been without them, and that fact accounts for his 


exegesis in this sentence. 6. xaAKara cod 7. vonra scripsi [so 


too Klostermann]: voyre cod: voetra: (omitting wa as dittography after 
év\wa) Diekamp xpvoaa cod. The meaning of the sentence, which 
baffles Harnack, seems to be that ‘ these things of gold, which neither 
see nor hear nor walk (Apoc. ix 20), are the material images’. It 
is correct punctuation which helps in a case of this sort. 
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XXXVI 


Or: of peydAor Adyou cadyviLopevor Bpovtai cict trois Suxaious Kal 6 mpo- 

, ’ ‘ 8 -~ , ‘ ~ 7 . 7 a , 
Pyrys Taxa pev OnAot PaoKkwv Hwnti THC Bpontiic (c)oy én TH Tpoya Cyrnces 
yap éxel tpoyon, Kal kukAo(vpevov) Tov Tpoxov div dee éxel Bpontiin. eferaLwv 
de ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ « ‘ ~ lol > , , > 4 a > , « 

¢ kai Ta qepi Tovs viovs THS BpovTns “IdxwBov Kai “Iwavvynv, ods éxddeoev 6 
"Incods Boanepréc, 6 éctin yioi Bpontiic, eipyoeis abrovs eikdrws yioyc BpoNTHC § 
KexAnpévous dia THY peyaAopwviay Tov vonyatwv Kai Soyparwv adrav. 


XXXVI46 


"Hxovoa yap (dyoi) Bpovrav etd, cai Soa édédyoav at érrd Bpovral 
Epeddov ypddew Kai eXéxOn wor Mh ypdns Soa édddnoav ai érrd Bpovtai. 
dpa voeis éri tovrwy Gti ai tovadrar Bpovrai éhadnoav Adyous duvapevous 
ypadher Oar kai py ypaperOar kai dri jxovoerv evapOpov huvis dua THs ToLav- 
Tys pwvas 6 iepds “Iwavvys. GAAa parore ai éExta Bpovrai ai éXaAnxvia 
7 “Iwdvvy, eav rpdo)oryys TH ypady, eipyoes tives cicivy pia Bpovri) 
codia* GAAn Bpovry cynecic’ tpirn Bpovr BoyAt" teraprn Bpovriy icyyc" 
rn@cic wéurrn Bpovry: (eycéBeia) Extn: EBdoun Bpovri) o(Boc. iv raira 

XXXVI. 1. Apoc. x 3 a. Ps. Ixxvi (Ixxvii) 18 (19) 5. Mc. iii 17 

XXXVI. 1. Apoc. x 4. 7 Is. xi 2, 3 


nn 





XXXVI. 2. cov H.: tov cod Cyrnces cod, compare the futures 
ove and eipyoes in 4. 3, 5: Cyrjoys unnecessarily H. 3. KukAov- 
pevov Tov Tpoxdv coniect: KvkAov Kat Tov tpoxov cod. The passage is 
difficult, and I cannot translate it as it stands. What is the relation 
of ‘wheel’ and ‘thunder’? I can only answer by recalling that one 
I knew well, who always loved thunder, used to call it ‘the noise of 
the chariot-wheels of God upon the mountains’. Only in the move- 
ment of the wheel can the resemblance to thunder be found. But how 
the ‘great words’ come in I cannot say, unless the movement of the 
wheel is parallel to the utterance of the thought. I do not pretend that 
the emendation I offer is more than an attempt to get at the idea of the 
passage: it is not near enough to the ductus Uitterarum to claim to 
restore the exact wording. 

XXXVI 4. 5. GAAG pryrote cod: GdXd (om pyrore) H. The omission 
of pyrore is wrong: it is a quite common locution with the indicative 
in Origen’s exegetical language—fully expressed it would be rendered 
‘see whether it is not the case that’: it is ‘perhaps’, with a balance in 
favour of the idea suggested. 5. €AaAnkvia cod: NeAaAnxvia H., 
but I do not venture to desert the MS where an irregular form could so 
easily arise from the desire to avoid the three successive /amédas. 
6. mpoocxys H.: porns cod 8. eiaéBexa Diobouniotis, followed 
by H.: ovveois cod, which word has however already been used for the 
second thunder, /. 7. 
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Aadovedy dxoicw tov Bpovrav, (ov) Sivayar ypddew, oysé yap ayTON TON 

| 10 KOCMON ywpfical TA rpaddmena BiBAia dard hwvas Tov dyiwv (B)povtav tov 
a > ~ > 7 e ¢ , > ‘ A > , 

hadouody év XpirrG ‘Incod, w 7 Sdga cis rovs ailavas. dyyy. 


XXXVII 


Kai 4\Gev 4 dpyy cou cal 6 Katpdg Tév vexpdv Kara Tov THs ouvTEAcias 
Kaipov, pavepwhevtwy mavrwv TH Brimats TOY Xpictoy émi 7(@) AaPely Exacton 
ératiws trav BeBuwpévov. % Spy) tov Geod cvvicrarat, fv Exactos EbuCayPpICEN 
éayt@ En Himepa Opriic kai ATOKAAYWE@C AlKaloKpiciac TOY BEoy- év o KaLp@ Kal 6 

5 Tav Mpopyntav Kai dyiwv (kai) oBoupévww Td Svopa rod Geod picbds azo- 
| Sobjoera. tav otv probdv AnPouévww tpia taypata Syroira, mpodytav 
| 

| 


, ~ A 
kai dyiwv (kai) érépwv poBoupévwv 13 Svopa rod Oeod. Kai dpa (él) of 
cicayopevor eis ebAdBevav onpaivovra TH oPeioar 73 Svopa rod Geod, oi dé 
‘ ~ ~ A 
airév kal pi) TO Gvopa aitod er. poBovpevar TH Tov dyiwy zpooryopia’ 
10 SOBHOHTE yap TON Kypion oi Ario1 ayToy, Sti O¥K ECTIN YCTEPHMA TOIC POBoyMENOIC 
<n a a! e > ” , a o- a a ‘ , > 
ayton. (kat eixds) ds év cider rovrwv TON driwn eipyoes TOs Tpopyras: eri 
meiov yap mpodyrov & dyws: dvayxy yap Tov Geod mpopyrny Kal aywv 
> ’ 
elvat, GAN’ odx dvrictpéperr ToAXOi aywor SvTes od TpopyTevovow. 





9. lo. xxi 25 


XXXVII. 1-5. Apoc. xi 18 2. 2 Cor.v Io 3. Rom. ii 5,6 10. Ps, 
xxxiii 10 (xxxiv 9) 
9. ov supplevi: om cod. The negative seems to me to be necessary 
| for the sense, and to be implied by the ovd¢ that follows. 10. Bpovrav 
H. : épovrwy cod. 


XXXVII. 2. 7 seripsi: to cod 3- ovviorara: I suppose this 
is equivalent to the late Latin comstitutus est: ‘it is that wrath of 
fh God, which .. .’ 5, 7. xat...xat H.: om bis cod. The insertions 
appear necessary to the sense, for Origen speaks definitely of tpia 

Taypara. 7. ei supplevi: om cod. 1 do not think it is like Origen’s 

style to say ‘And see, immature Christians are signified by ...’: he 

would say ‘ consider whether immature Christians are meant by . . .’ or 

as we phrase it ‘are not meant by...’ And « would easily drop out 
’ before ox. 11. kal eixés supplevi: om cod. Some such insertion 
seems wanted before ds. I do not of course suggest that these are 
necessarily the actual words. 12. mpopyrov 6 ayws cod: mpopyrns 


tov ayiov H., but the MS is right. ‘The term “saint” is a wider one 
than “ prophet”: for all prophets must be saints, but not all saints do 
in fact prophesy.’ Possibly éri\ciov should be printed as one word. 
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XXXVIII 
"Opla) py 5 Spdxwv wodepyoas pera tov dyyédwv Kai OA(:)Beis, BrnOeis 
Kdtw é« Tov otpavod Eoupev rimtwy 13 Tpitov Tév doTépwy, drwa dotpa Oeias 
devdples ovoras (cixds) cvvan{e)orarnxévar aire Kal ovyxarevexOqvar TO 
Spdxovre: ds "Hoaias pyoiv nac ézenecen 6 Ewchdpoc € OY panoy ; 





XXXVIII. 1, 2. Apoc. xii 7, 9, 4 4. Is. xiv 12 


XXXVIII. 1. dpa py scripst: oppn cod, dpyn H. Origen asks us to 
consider whether, when we are told (Apoc. xii 4) that the dragon’s tail 
draws the third part of the stars of heaven and has thrown them to the 
ground, we are not to understand that these stars were spiritual beings 
who rebelled with the dragon and were cast down from heaven with 
him ; and so Isaiah speaks of the star of the morning as having fallen 
from heaven. OX. Beis H.: OAnBes cod 3. Svvdves H.: dvvapis 
cod _eixds supplevi: om cod. As before, it seems imperative to supply 
a word to govern the infinitives. owarectarynkéevat H.: cvvarocrary- 
kevat Cod 


Introduction 


Ten years ago I published (7. 7. S. xiii 386-397, April 1912) critical 
notes on the first half of the then newly known Scholia of Origen on the 
Apocalypse. Now I complete the task, but in order to make the notes 
more intelligible I print above the notes my revised text of the Scholia, 
XXVili—xxxviii, on which I am commenting. 

The material is as follows: the editio princeps by Harnack and 
Diobouniotis Der Scholien-Kommentar des Origenes zur Apokalypse 
Johannis in Texte und Untersuchungen vol. xxxviii part 3 (1911): early 
published notes included contributions by Dr Armitage Robinson in 
J. T.S. Jan. 1912 pp. 295-298; Dr G. Wohlenberg in TZheologisches 
Literaturblatt Jan. 19, Feb. 2, May 10, 1912; Dr O. Stahlin in Berdiner 
Philologische Wochenschrift Feb. 3, 1912 ; Dr E. Klostermann in Zheolo- 
gische Literaturzeitung, Feb. 3, 1912; Dr Fr. Diekamp m Zheologische 
Revue, Feb. 12, 1912. 

My own notes to the text will I think sufficiently explain themselves. 
But I append two further notes: one on the word dmeAacrixds which 
I have conjecturally restored in Schol. xxx /. 3, the other on the text of 
Origen’s Biblical citations. 


a. dnedactixéc * 


dmwehactixés, driving away, Eus. praep. ev. iv 1 moda €idn ptav... 


1 Kindly contributed by Dr Darwell Stone, being his article on the word for the 
Lexicon of Patristic Greek. 
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twav | diseases] dmedaotixd. Epiph. Aaer. li  tatra ra idy [of plants 
etc. | dwehaorixd elvau éprerav kai ioBddwv. Chrys. in Heb. xxix 4 [2774] 
ovriov Kad@s Kxatepyacbey . . . vooov &mehaotixdy, In the form dén- 
eharuxés, [Justin] guaest. et resp. ad orthodoxos 107 6... . daipovev 
dtrehatiKdy. 


b. Biblical text 


Old Testament 
2 Reg. xxiv 1 épyiv Kupiov with B?A: dpyjv Kips B* émi Origen: év AB 
wai (ante apiunoov) Origen: om AB *Iovday with AB?: ‘Iovda B* 
1 Paral. xxi1 6 &dBodos Origen: om 56 AB 
Ps, xxxiii (xxxiv) 10 of Gyo: with N*U : praem ravres ABR 
lix (Ix) 6 5édw«as Origen: éwxas NBRT 
cxxxiv (cxxxv) 16 AaAngovo: with ART: Aadotda B 
Mic. vi 1, 2 dvdora& (I can find no authority for this form) Origen : dvaorn® ABQ 
xpidnn with B: «ai xpidnr: AQ Bovvoi with AQ*: Aaoi B 
Zach, iv 10 «vpiov with NQ(A): om B 
Isa. xi 2 ovtveois (2°) Origen: edoéBaa NABQ 
Ezech. ix 5,6 eidecde with BQ: peionobe A 7m Origen: om ABQ ég’ ols 
Origen : é¢’ ots ABQ : 


New Testament 
Mc. iii 17 Boavepyés with later MSS :- Boaynpyés NABC etc. Our MS doubtless 
misrepresents Origen 
Io. xxi 25 xapyoa with A etc. : xapnoeav NBC* 
Rom, ii 5 dwoxadvpews dieatoxpicias with N*ABD,* : 4. wai 5. later MSS 


Apocalypse 

v5 6 uKhoas Aéwv ex Tis pudgjs with N: 6 v. A. 6 é« rips pvAts cett 
v6 eldov with N: idov A 

wal Trav mpecBurépew Origen : Kai év pécw Trav nm. cett 

éornnés with A etc. : éornnds B 
ix 20 7d da:yéva Ta xpicea Origen (see note on Schol. xxxv /. 5): 7a Saipdma Kat 

7a cidwra Ta xptoea cett 

x 4 60a éAdAnoay with N: dre éAdAnoay A etc. 
xiv 4 obroi ciow (1°) with 8 etc.: om A 


The material is not on a large scale: but the persistent tendency of 
& Origen to be found together—about which I hope some day to 
write something in the JoyRNAL—is once more in evidence. 


C. H. Turner. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE CLAUSULAE OF THE PAULINE CORPUS. 


It is surely unnecessary for any one coming after Weiss to insist that 
St Paul, apart from his merits as a theologian, was a great rhetorician 
and stylist!; but by way of introduction it may be well to recall briefly 
the leading characteristics of his style. Unlike Cicero or Demosthenes, 
and in accordance with the general taste of Greek writers of his age, 
he does not write periods, but rather a series of short pointed sentences, 
somewhat after the fashion of Seneca and other authors of the Silver 
Latin age, which often combine into long, loosely constructed com- 
pound sentences, such as that which forms verses 4—7 inclusive of 
t Cor. xiii. In this, and in still looser groupings of the unit-sentence, 
the characteristic feature is parallelism, generally of thought and struc- 
ture alike, as Rom. i 21 :-— 


GAAG EuarauwOynoay év Trois diadoyurpois abrav 
kal éorxoticOn 4 doviveros aitav Kapdia 


where something not unlike a Hebraic effect* is produced ; vii 7, which 


so far as grammatical structure goes, is faultlessly Greek :— 

GANG THY Gpapriay obk Eyvwv | ci pH dia vopov, 

TH Te yap erBupiav odx dew | «i pH 5 vopos EXeyev kre. 
This parallelism may extend to many members, as 1 Cor. vi 2-4; it is 
very commonly reinforced by antithesis, which is always an outstanding 
feature of his thought and style alike ; though at times it is merely 
formal, as Rom. xi 28. This being so, and the language Greek of the 
Hellenistic period, when it had been for many years a tradition that 
good prose should be rhythmical, it is hardly to be expected that rhythm 
of some sort should not be found in the words. This has been recog- 
nized, among others, by Blass,> whose great learning might have ren- 
dered any such discussion as this unnecessary had he not hampered 
himself with the unfortunate assumption that no Bevorzugung bestimmter 
Klauseln was to be found in St Paul, but only a sort of loose strophic 


1 Beitrége zur Paulinischen Rhetorik, von D. Johannes Weiss, Gottingen, 1897. 
1 use the author’s copy, containing his marginal notes. 

2 For an illuminating discussion of the difference between the Hebraistic and - 
Greek forms of parallelism, both of which are abundantly illustrated in the N,T., 
see Norden, Agnostos Theos, p. 355 ff. It may be appreciated by comparing such 
a passage as Ps. xxix 3 ff., in the English or the Greek version, with the canticle in 
1 Tim, iii 16. 

3 Die Rhythmen der asianischen und rémischen Kunstprosa, Leipzig, 1905. 
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responsion between commaia or parts of commata, representing a reac- 
tion against the over-rhythmical Asian style (see especially pp. 73, 113) ;— 
a view which he couples with unworthy sneers at the great work of 
Zielinski, which he had obviously failed either to understand or to 
appreciate. While pointing out this weakness in a scholar to whom 
every student of ancient prose owes much, I would add that I have 
gladly followed, with a few slight modifications, his admirable analysis 
into commaza of large portions of the epistles. In my opinion, formed 
after careful reading, clause by clause, of the whole corpus, there are not 
to be found in the entire collection of epistles, genuine, doubtful, or 
spurious, so many as half a dozen arrhythmic c/ausu/ae, or endings of 
commata which cannot be exactly expressed in the Zielinskian termi- 
nology ; and the preference shewn for certain classes over others, while 
much less marked than in Cicero, is nevertheless so patent as to form, 
among other things, a convenient test of the genuineness of an epistle. 
Moreover, it is clear that this is an individual rhythm, peculiar to 
St Paul and resembling, but not identical with, those of other Hellenistic 
authors ; so that it cannot be thought to be merely the result of writing 
prose which has no intentional rhythm at all. If again it be suggested 
that various authors, none of them meaning to write rhythmical c/ausu/ae, 
have all come out to forms of prose, each of which is.capable of having 
its commata scanned by Zielinski’s methods, though in slightly different 
ways, it is to be noted that many passages in the Pauline writings clearly 
shew deliberate use of the same or similar rhythms arranged in a kind 
of strophic collocation, as will be shewn later, which recalls the similar 
arrangements in Cicero (Zielinski Der constructive Rhythmus, p. 114 ff). 

It will be convenient if a short summary of the Zielinskian classifica- 
tion be given here. The majority (60.3 %) of Cicero’s c/ausu/ae fall into 
one or another of the following classes :— 


Vi-v-|--~ as pati)entia nostra. 
V2-v-|-v¥ iac)tabit audacia. 
V2---|-v¥ mul)to iucundissimus. 
V3-v-|-v-9  colligendum dedisse. 
V3---|-¥-29 _ in)dignam non uindicari. 


These are therefore known as clausulae uerae, and indicated by the 
letter V. The numbers 1, 2, and so on, refer to the number of syllables 
greater than one in the cadence, the part of the clausula which follows 
the cretic or molossic base. The italicized numerals indicate that the 
clausula has its heavy form, i.e., begins with a molossus (-—-—), while 
the numerals in ordinary type are used to denote a clausula beginning 
with the cretic (—v —). 

But here, as in verse, the rule holds good that any long syllable may 
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be resolved into two shorts. It will be seen that the above forms have 
respectively 3, 3, and 4 long syllables, neglecting the irrational long 
second syllable of the molossus, and leaving out of count the last 
syllable of form 2, which, if resolved, would give a rhythm of a different 
class, viz. P 2. The resolutions of the remaining long syllables lead to 
a second, less favoured class, the clausulae licitae (26.5%). Thus, from 
V 1, by resolution of its long syllables, we get 
L t' vvv—|-9 as familiae uestrae. 
Li?-vvv|—o _ esse uideatur. 
Li? -v-|vvd _ iaedit improbitas. 
the index-number indicating which syllable is resolved. In this class 
come also ‘ 
L 4-v-|-—v—-v-™ as improbis non necesse sit. 
L4---|-v-v™ _ iniustis non necesse sit. 
both of which lengthen the cadence by a syllable. There is also 
a group of forms which modify the base by the insertion of one short 
syllable, converting it into a choriambus (-v~-—), or an epitrite 
(-—v—-), according as the original base was a cretic or a molossus. 
These are distinguished by the index ¢{ochaic) :— 


L 2 —Uv—|-—v— as conueniant improbi. 
L att -v--|-v- conuenirent improbi. 
L 3% —vuv—|—v—-w ne liceat conuenire. 

L 3 —v--—|-—v—v ne liceret conuenire. 


Any further licence, such as the resolution of two long syllables instead 
of one, or the addition of more syllables to the cadence, reduces the 
clausula to the much rarer class (6.1%) of madae, distinguished by 
the symbol M and similar index- and other signs, as 
M 3#t8 —U-—|vvuvu-—y, &e. 

There are three minor classes, offering slight variations from the 
above. The first, that of c/ausudae selectae, consists of a heavier variant 
of the werae, thus, 


S1---|-o9 as uiui uicissent. 
S2-v-|--¥ esse s(i) accessisset. 
S$2---j--* quem tu nunc crudelem. 
$3-v-|---™“ _ hunc diem non auditum. 
S3---|-—--™ _ te)stamento declarauit. 


It is statistically a rather rare class (5.2 %), but used comparatively often 

in emphatic places and for special effects. A sub-class of M (MS, i.e. 

malae selectae) consists of rhythms of this kind with one resolved foot, 

e.g. su)periorem discessurum, MS 3'. The last and worst class, the 
C2 
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pessimae (1.4 %), has three chief forms, -vv—-|—9(P 1), -u—|-vu™ 
or ——-—|—vv™ (P 2, 2), and —v—|—-vu-9 or —-—-|-vv-9 
(P 3, 3), the last being the notorious clausula heroica. 

The above classification is meant specifically for Cicero, and the 
relative value of the classes is based wholly on their relative frequency 
in his speeches. This accounts for the anomalous position of S 1 (in 
form V z) and P 1 (in form L 1). It will not fit, for example, the 
prose of Aeschines, which my colleague Mr R. A. Pope’ has recently 
shewn to be highly rhythmical, but to include ascending rhythms, while 
all Cicero’s are descending. It therefore does not in any way follow 
that it will apply to the writings of St Paul, although there is a greater 
likelihood of it fitting them than of it being available for an Attic writer, 
since both alike had been subject to the widespreading influence of the 
Asian school. 

I therefore began by dividing the text * of the Epistle to the Romans 
into commata, omitting the last chapter, consisting of the letter of com- 
mendation for Phoebe and the probably spurious final benediction.’ In 
scanning, I made the following assumptions: (i) that the diaeresis, i. e., 
that point at which the base ends and the cadence begins, acts, if it 
coincides with the end of a word, like the diaeresis in most kinds of 
verse under similar circumstances, i.e. allows of sy//aba anceps and 
of hiatus. This Zielinski’s researches have shewn to be the practice of 
Cicero (C/lauselgesetz, p. 95). Hence I have allowed, e.g. the scansion 
Ocot rarpis jpiv as -v~ |-——(Vr). (ii) that the last syllable of the 
clausula is in all cases anceps; again in conformity with Ciceronian 
usage. Hence I have regarded such a rhythm as év 76 wvevpari pov as 
MS 1°—-—|vvs. (iii) That as St Paul was more or less bilingual, 
his scansion of Hebrew names follows the Hebrew quantities as nearly 
as possible ; in particular, that «, where it represents yédh, is a consonant 
and not a vowel. Hence I scan Afpadp, Bévapéiv, and make “Iycois 
a disyllable beginning with a consonant. As to purely Greek words, 
I consider short vowels in weak position as always constituting a short 
syllable ; I scan Oeds as either — or wv. (v) Since the Pauline style does 
not sedulously avoid hiatus, I frequently assume it, even at points other 
than the diaeresis, in scansion. Final -a, on the analogy of comic 


1 Aberystwyth Studies iv (1922) pp. 29 ff. 

2 I used the smaller edition of Westcott and Hort ; but the variants which affect 
scansion are so few in number that I gave up, as useless labour, the test of con- 
structing a fantastic text based on the assumption that W.-H. were wrong in all 
doubtful passages and comparing the results of that. 

* As I am not a'specialist in N.T. criticism, I take over statements of this sort, 
which appear to represent the general consensus of sane opinion, from Moffatt’s 
Introduction to the Literature of the N.T. 
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verse, I hold may be elided, the more so as its long quantity was fast 
disappearing when the N.T. was written; but I see no reason for 
supposing that such epic shortenings as that of final -» before a succeed- 
ing vowel represented popular pronunciation. Crasis, despite the fact 
that it is seldom written (Moulton-Howard, Grammar of N. T. Greek, 
ii p. 63), I have allowed freely both with xa/ and with the article; since 
there is evidence for very much harsher crases than these in the text of 
Herodas, and the less literary papyri (#id.), while with regard to 
elision the very frequent writing, even in verse authors, of syllables 
which must be elided in scansion seems to indicate that here also 
spelling was not squared with pronunciation. (vi) Again on the analogy 
of Cicero, I am of opinion that, in the many cases where a comma is 
shorter than the clausula which it illustrates, the missing syllables are 
borrowed from the preceding comma. Thus Rom. xii 2 76 aiév rovrw 
is scanned as L 3*', the missing syllables -~ being borrowed from the 
preceding word, ovveyxnparifecOe. I have omitted quotations from 
the O.T. whenever they contained no considerable departure from the 
text of the LXX or other evidence of adaptation to the purposes of 
the writer. Thus, I wholly omitted Rom. iii 13, 14, which forms 
a verbatim quotation; also iii 20 ob diawyoera: raca capt évwmov 
avrov, which seems to be an inaccurate citation of Ps. cxlii 2 LXX én 
ov SxawOyoerat évervév cov was fav. But I included xii 1g, which in 
spite of the introductory yéyparra: yap does not follow either the LXX 
or the Hebrew text of Deut. xxxii 35, save in the general sense of the 
former. The result of the investigation was that every single comma, 
with one small exception to be noted presently, proved perfectly sus- 
ceptible of Zielinski’s methods of scansion. I append as a sample my 
analysis of xii 1-16. 


I mapakad® | ovv tpas adeAdoi —--|-v-“V3 
dua. Tdv oiKTippav Tod Geod ---|-v-Va2 
mapacTioa Ta cwpad bpov (-)v—--|-v-v—-¥M str 
Ovoiav Lacay ayiay, vu=--!luuue-M g3 
7@ Oe@ | eddpecrtov, -vu-|-v-v V3 
tiv Aoyunv Aatpeiav bpov -v-|---S§2 

2 Kal py cvvoxnparilerGe -v-|-uVr 
7@ | alave TovrTw, (-v)--|-v—™ L 3 
GANG petapophorobe —vvuv|——o MS 2? 
Th dvaxavwce TOU vods, —---|-v¥V2 
eis TO Soxidlew ipas vuv-|—-— MS 2! 
ri Td OéAnpa Tov Geod (-)vvv|-v-¥<L 3? 
7d dyabdv Kal eddperrov Kai TéAevov -v--|-v-uL 3 


3 Aéyw yap du ris xdperos ris SoBeions por -v-|-“V1i 
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mavti t@ | ovre év ipiv -v-|-vvu--P3 
pn trephpoveiv rap’ 6 dei ppoveiv —vo|-v-Ve2 
GANG Hpoveiv cis TO Twhpoveiv, -vvu—|-v-v-M qt 
éxdotw ws 6 Geds euéprey pérpov ricrews. -v-|-v-Ve2 
4 xabdmrep yap ev &vi copari vyuvo|-voL2l 
moAXa pédy | Exoper, -vvu-|uvuP 
va dé péAn wavra veuv-|-v Li! 
ov TH abrny exe. mpagu, -v-|-vV1 
5 ovTws of 7oAXol ---|--Sr 
&v cop éopav ev Xpurrd -v-|--Vr 
70 88 xaP els GAAHAwY péAy. ---|-v-V2 
6 éxovres 58 xapiopara -—-vv|-vOL 2? 


Kara THY xdpw TH Sobcicay jyiv dkdgpopa, = —Y—-—|\YWUVT M-2tt3 
cite mpopyteiay Kara. TH dvadoyiay Tis Tictews, YU-—|—v—L 2! 


cire Suaxoviay év TH diaxovia, -v-jurY¥LB 

7 ere 6 biddoKwy év TH didacxaXia, -v-|vuv¥L3 
8 ire 6 wapaxadav év TH TapaxAnce:, --vv|--MS 1 
6 peradwdors év dxdorntt, -vvuv|-vL? 

6 mpoiordpevos év orrovdy, vuv-|-¥Lil 

6 éXeGv ev iAaporyt. -vuvyul|-vP 2 

9 Rayan avuToxprros, —y-|vuuue M 2% 
drootvyovvrTes TO Tovnpor, -v-|-vvu-vuP3 
KodAAwpevor TO_aya9G- —-v-|-v-Ve2 

10 TH Prraderdia cis dAAHAOUs Prdcropyoi, -v-|-¥Vr 
TH Tip GAAHAovs tpoyyovpevor, -v-|-v-Ve2 

It TH orovdy pi | dxvnpot ---|-v-“V;3 
T® trvevpare Léovres, (--)-|-v-v-uMs 
7 Kupiw SovAcvovtes, -v-|---9S3 

12 TH éAmidt xaipovres -vG|--cS2 
TH Ordpe | iropévovres -vvuv|-vL? 
TH) Tporevyy TMpooKaprepovvtes, ---|-v-v V3 

13 Tals xpeias TOV ayiwv KoWwvovrTes, —vu-!|---0 MS 3% 
tiv prrogeviay SuoKovtes. -v-|-vuVr 

14 evAoyeire Tovs Sudxovtas, —-v-|-vVr 
evdAoyeire Kai pi) Karapace. —-v-|-vu-vuP3 

15 xaipew pera xaipovTwv -vv-|-“Pr 
kAaiew pera KAaLovTwv, —-vv-|-“P1 
16 7d abrd eis GAAHAOUS PpovorvTes, ---|-v-v V3 
pH TA_tyyAa ppovorrres, —--—-—|uv-o MS 23 
GAAS Tols Tarevois TVaTrayopevoL. -vuvl|uu¥M 13% 

| = hiatus. 
v = crasis. 


Elision is marked regardless of whether the MSS indicate it or not. 
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It will be seen that we have here a distinctly rhythmical passage, and 
moreover, one in which the rhythm is used with no little art to 
emphasize the thought. The long sentence with which the chapter 
begins falls into two parts, corresponding to the traditional division into 
verses. Of these, the first is marked off clearly by the pair of rhythms 
(1—2) with which it begins and ends; the second closes with another 
pair (3—3). The message ‘to every man among you’ in v. 3 has V 2 
to begin and to end it. The simile of the Members and the Body in 
vv. 4-5 runs in a series of 1’s, begun and ended with a 2. The long 
list of graces and virtues in the succeeding verses falls into clauses 
presenting great similarities of rhythm, though not so great as to over- 
step the boundaries of prose; while in v. 11 the string of riming 
clauses is prevented from growing monotonous by what seems to be 
a deliberate variety of rhythm, 5, 3, 2, 1, 3, 3. In v. 15," however, 
where there is only a single pair of such clauses, rime and rhythm are 
allowed complete parallelism, and the clauses themselves are rdpura, 
omitting the xai which some MSS insert in the second. 

It will be seen also that all the Zielinskian classes are represented in 
this one short passage ; indeed, every page of the epistle gives abundant 
examples. In the 1163 commata into which my analysis divides the 
first fifteen chapters, they occur in the following numbers :— 


wo. wie « os Bw eee 
L 355 OF 30.5% 


~ pony = pr nd gd - The percentages are calculated to 
ate Ase 97 OF 8. 3% the first place of decimals only. 





1163 99-7 % 








The preference for the first two classes is obvious ; it is also clear that 
neither of these classes is substantially preferred to the other. Adding 
them, we get a total of 59.3 %, a preference much more marked than 
Blass’s remarks above quoted would prepare us for. But a further 
observation has to be made. The S-class is relatively far more impor- 
tant than in Cicero, and comes, in particular, in certain phrases favoured 
in this and other epistles, as xvpiov "Inoot Xpurrod, TatAos dotAos “Inaod 
Xpuorod, To xvpiw dovAcvovres, and other such, without which one hardly 
can imagine a Christian work of this date and author. Again, while the 
P-class in general is not numerous, P 1 rises to the respectable total of 
forty-one examples, about half as many as L 1 (86), to which it formally 
belongs. It therefore seems to belong rather to the preferred than to 
the avoided forms. Now if we regard S as an alternative form of V (an 
idea not unwarranted when we note that it is, in this and other epistles, 
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just about half as numerous), and include P 1 among /icifae, we get 
a total of 887 out of 1163, or 76.2 — %, for this combination. 

It is now time to enquire whether this rhythmical proportion is to be 
considered (apart from passages like the one quoted, in which artistic 
use of rhythm seems to me past reasonable doubt) as in any way 
a peculiarity of St Paul’s own style, or simply a common characteristic 
of (a) Asian prose, or (4) N. T. epistolary style. The answer is quite 
plain. An analysis of one of the longest pieces of Asian oratory 
surviving, the great inscription of Kommagene (Norden Xunsiprosa, 
ii p. 141), gives the following results :— 


7 «es v's  @ ghe-Z 
ep = » Oe Or ese 
M (with MS). . 41, or 15.4+% 
Bete .« « 2 eee Bee 
| a ee eee eS 





265 100.0 % 








King Antiochos, or his secretary, wrote in a rhythm not unreminiscent 
of Cicero’s own. The two favourite classes account for 69.5 % of all 
clausulae; S sinks to insignificance (Cicero, using a more spondaic 
language, naturally liked it better than the Asiatic Greek); P 1 is no 
more favoured than others of its class (nine examples out of the thirty- 
four, while L 1 rises to the comparatively high total of thirty-seven) ; 
and within the classes, the order of preference is decidedly for V 1 and 
L 1 (together seventy-seven examples) over any others; while in the 
Pauline style, as we shall see, V 2 and L 2 are preferred. Turning 
now to the Epistle to the Hebrews, a work sufficiently Pauline in the 
general effect of its style to have been long regarded by respectable 
critics as the apostle’s own work, we get the following figures :— 








7 6 + «3 |= Sa, Ot eee 

be ee « eg SOR OST 

M with MS . . 216, or 22.2—% 

ost « * SR eee 

Pun © « & §3% OF 28047 
974 98.9+% 
oe 








The combination of V and L gives us 56.3+%, but the group of classes 
which we saw reason to regard as forming a unity in Romans account 
for but 67.7+% instead of 76.2%. The style of Romans then is 
rhythmically a sort of half-way house between the highly rhythmical, 
and monotonous, court style of Antiochos and the vigorous, but less 
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polished, prose of the anonymus ad Hebraeos. Such differences have 
not the look of accident. If all other proofs were lacking, this alone 
might not dispel any idea that Hebrews was really by St Paul; but the 
former work being known on other grounds to be non-Pauline, this may 
serve to give us some idea of the difference we may expect between his 
style and that of members of his school, if we may so term the Anonymus. 
It remains to be seen what amount of variation we may look for in 
works undoubtedly genuine. 
1 Corinthians gives on my analysis the following figures :— 


Vie... e . 6440, Or 29.64 

ki te &, «5 SIRS ess 

M, withMS . . 293, or 19.7+% 

SB ece eo SR Uge4z 

> & ivan 2 < «+ See ae: 2 
1484 99.8+% 





This time the first two classes shew a decided drop, accounting for only 
54-6+%, or less than in the case of Hebrews; but the larger group 
gives us 75.8 + %, a decrease of only some 0.4%. Coming to smaller 
details we notice the following characteristics common to the two 
epistles. 

In classes V and L the order of preference of the sub-classes is as 
follows: V 2 (149 Rom., 168 Cor.), V 1 (129 and 166), L 2 (128 and 
101), and then a divergency, for Rom. prefers L 1 to V 3 (86:58), 
while Cor. reverses this order (106 : 87) in conformity with its relatively 
small use of this whole class. Rom., as will be seen later, is the more 
normal epistle in this respect. Passing to the lower classes, we find 
that in M (including MS), the order of preference for Rom. is 1 and 2 
nearly equal (70 and 69), 2*F (28), and then 3, 3", and 5 practically 
equal ; while 1 Cor. gives the following closely corresponding figures ; 
1, 82 examples ; 2, 87; 2**, 43; after which come the smaller sub- 
classes, represented in both epistles alike by less than a dozen examples 
each, save for M 5 which has twenty-three in 1 Cor., eleven in Rom. 
If now we turn to Heb., we find for the better classes, the order L 1, 
V 1 and L 2 nearly equal (109 and 105 respectively), V 2, V 3, L 3. 
In the M + MS-class the order is the same as for Rom. and Cor., so far 
as the first three sub-classes (1, 2, and 2*T) are concerned. In the 
S-class, the order is again the same as for Rom. and Cor., viz. 2, 1, 3; 
but with this difference, that whereas in the latter the sub-classes 1 and 
3 together outnumber 2, in Heb. 2 (fifty-three examples) is nearly twice 
as well represented as 1 and 3 (twenty-nine examples) together. 
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If we turn now to the other two Haupébriefe we find indeed certain 
divergencies from the norm deducible from Rom. and 1 Cor., but far 
greater resemblances. If we add the results obtained from the former 
pair, we have the following :— 


Vw. ew ew oe + FPG 99.34% 
Re +-.0e. a, » SOR Ot enees 
M, with MS. . 513, or 19.3+% 
BS « 2 o st co. eS t4a8sz 
Peco + « SOS §.3—% 








2647 99.9+% 








Against this 2 Cor. gives the following figures :— 


259, Or 27.0+ % 

- «+ « © « £68, OF 27.44% 

, with MS. . 194, or 20.2+% 
-« « « « OS Or agetZ 
100, Or 10.4+% 


959 99-94% 


Wner< 











Here we have a distinct falling off in the preferred classes, which 
account for only 54.4+ % of the total, or less than in the case of Heb. 
The disparity in the case of the large group (V, L, S, and P 1) is even 
more startling ; it amounts only to 72.5—%, as against the 75.5+% of 
Rom. + 1 Cor. There is here no reasonable doubt of the substantial 
genuineness of the epistle in question ; but it is to be remembered that 
by common consent, 2 Cor. is not ome genuine work of St Paul, but 
fragments of two or three, The inevitable botching which such a 
process as the making of our present continuous text out of these pieces 
must have entailed has certainly affected the rhythm ; that it has not 
affected it greatly may serve to shew that though something is lost (viz., 
at the least, the salutation of one letter and the conclusion of another), 
not very much can have been added. And when all is said and done, 
the divergency is much less than in the case of the admittedly non- 
Pauline works analysed above. When We come to the relative order of 
sub-classes we find as before V 2, V 1, and then both L 1 and L 2 pre- 
ferred to V 3; but-in this case, alone among the Hauptbriefe, L 1 is 
preferred to L 2, having eighty-three examples to seventy-one. In the 
M-class, the order 1, 2, 2*, 5 is kept, as in the case of Rom., and as in 
that case several other small classes have practically the same number 
of examples as 5. In the S-class, the order 2, 1, 3 is found, as in the 
case of 1 Cor. ; in Rom., 3 very slightly outnumbers 1. Here, again, 
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as in Rom. and 1 Cor., 2 is not as numerous as 1 and 3 together (seventy 
examples to seventy-one). 

Turning now to Galatians, we have to remember that we are dealing 
with a short epistle (almost exactly eight pages of text in W.-H.; 446 
commata), and probably, on the whole, a rather earlier one than Rom. or 
the Corinthian correspondence; though the whole question of the 
chronology of the epistles, beyond such obvious facts as that 1 Thess. 
is early and Philipp. late, is so unsettled that I prefer to found nothing 
upon it; merely pointing out that the purely philological methods 
applied by Lutoslawski to Plato have never been given a full trial in 
this field, and might yield interesting results in competent hands. 
Possibly a minute study of certain details of the rhythm would provide 
such an investigator with a not unwelcome tool. The figures for the 
five classes, as before, are :-— 


¥ «a sss See 
iL « « 6 o « SOS, OO 
M, with MS. . 93, or 20.8+% 
S .- 0+ + «= Soe ves 
Fé} « «+ = o SO See 





446 100.0—% 








Grouping as before, we get, for V and L together, 237 or 53.1+%; for 
the larger group, 327, or 73.3+%. It will thus be seen that this work, 
which impresses some commentators as particularly rhythmical, at least 
in parts,’ is actually less so than Rom. and 1 Cor., though a little nearer 
their norm than is 2 Cor. It is possible that there is another cause for 
this than the difference of date (on any theory, not very large), namely 
the circumstance that St Paul was writing with his own hand (if indeed 
vi r1 refers to the whole letter, and not merely to the section it introduces), 
instead of dictating. A colleague of mine who uses an amanuensis for 
a considerable part of his correspondence and other written work, has 
noted a markedly rhythmical effect in what he dictates, but makes no 
pretence to wrifing a particularly rhythmical style. But be that as it 
may, the difference here is much less than that between the earliest and 
latest genuine works of Cicero,? and is useful as indicating to us how 
far from the norm a work may stray without becoming suspicious on 
rhythmical grounds alone. 

We may now proceed to construct a norm of rhythm, taking the four 
Hauptbriefe for our material, and registering the legitimate variants 


1 Moffatt, op. cit., p. 88 .« 
2 See Zielinski, Constr. Rhythmus, Taf. I, II and III, for full details, 
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which slight disturbances of the text, differences of date, or other 
causes, one or more of which might operate on almost any epistle, may 
bring about. The combined result is :— 











Hauptbriefe. Variation, Var., Var., Var., 
Rom. 1 Cor. 2 Cor. 
Vv 1171, or 28.9—% negligible —0.3 —1.9 +1.7 
L . . . rogt, or 26.9+% + 3.6 —1.9 +0.5 —4.5 
M,withMS 790, or 19.4+% —0.6 +0.3 +0.8 + 1.4 
S . - «= Camere —1.8 +0.8 —0.2 + 2.4 
P 379, OF 9.14% —0.8 +0.5 +1.3 —0.2 
4042 99.44% 





The following points may be noted. (1) The shortest epistle, Gal., is 
also the most aberrant. (2) The class which admits of the greatest 
aberrancy is L (3) L and S vary inversely to this extent, that every 
divergency in the one in any particular epistle is more or less atoned 
for by a counter-divergency in the other; thus 2 Cor., which falls 
a trifle below the norm in S, rises somewhat above it in L; the much 
larger excess of L in Rom. is met by the deficit in S of the same work. 
Hence we find that whereas the variation of the total of V and L is 
considerable, that of V+L+S-+P1 is much less. The figures are:— 


Total Var., Var., Var., Var., 

Rom. 1 Cor. 2 Cor. G. 
V+L .. . 2262,0r55.94+% +2.7 =—13 —-1-5 —2.8 
V+L4+S+Pr1 3022, or 74.7+% +145 +11 —2.2 +1.4 


Note, by way of contrast, the large deficit of Heb., 5.9 ; while the same 
epistle gives us the very normal total, 56.3, for V+L, i.e. +0.4. The 
inscription of Kommagene on the other hand has for V+L the 
enormous variation of + 13.6, while for the larger class-group the figures 
are quite Pauline, 75.1—. We get then the following general rule: zn 
Pauline prose, just under 3/4 of the cola should end in clausulae of the 
group V+L+S+P 1, while slightly over 55% should be of the classes V 
and L. It is the combination of these two features that characterizes 
the style, and the former is the more strictly adhered to. We are 
therefore justified in rejecting as un-Pauline any work of epistolary 
form which, when all allowances have been made for dislocation of text 
and for brevity, departs very widely ' from these principles. 


1 It is noteworthy that the departure of Gal., — 2.8, is relatively less than that of 
Rom., + 2.7, since the latter is more than twice as long. 
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Let us now apply this to the analysis of the earliest surviving epistle, 
1 Thess. I use here the arrangement in commata of Blass, and in 
many points follow his text, where it does not depart from all MS 
authority. The result is not greatly different from what a close 
adherence to W.-H. would have given. The classes are :— 


Vwenun ene e Qos £ Norm, 28.9—. Max. var., —1.9 
LB. 21 + 6 o Brees FZ 26.9 —4.5 
M, with MS. . 71,0r21.6 % 19.4 +1.4 
BSB... « etree & 15.1 +2.4 
Pr. « «s «3 Set See g.1 +1.3 


328 100.4—% 


For so short a document the correspondence is startling. Nowhere 
does it differ so widely as the considerably longer Gal. The figures for 
the two groups of classes are respectively, 55.2—-% and 74.1—%, almost 
identical with the norm. 

Going to the other end, chronologically, of the epistles generally 
admitted to be genuine, we get for Philipp. the following figures :— 


Vs. eo. +.4 QEeressez Var., negligible. 
L «ss. + « SQ mr e04+7 —0.5. 
M, with MS. . 78, or 21.9+% +1.5. 
SB eecsis s oe ees + 2.9. 
rss « 2 s See Saar —I.1. 


356 100.2 + % 





In two classes, the third and fourth, the range of variation hitherto 
found permissible is exceeded. But in both cases we are comparing it 
with Gal., which has 446 commata to the 356 of Philipp. The per- 
missible variation of the latter is therefore, all questions of chronology 
set aside, 1.4 x 446/356 and 2.4 x 446/356 respectively, i.e. about 
1.7 and 3 respectively, within which limits it keeps faithfully. Taking 
the class-groups, the smaller gives us 54.2, or Well within the limits of 
variation of the norm, while the larger is 75.2, again nearly normal, 
varying indeed less than any one of the Hauptbriefe and giving a result 
almost identical with that of 1 Cor., which is perhaps the most wholly 
standard of all the epistles, seeing that Rom. has apparently lost its 
genuine conclusion and been provided with one borrowed from else- 
where. Were it possible, instead of simply omitting ch. xvi to analyse 
the greater part of it elsewhere, to take account of the concluding 
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paragraphs, whatever they may have been, of the original epistle, the 
small discrepancies noted above would very likely disappear. 

If we add the results for these two small epistles together, thus 
obtaining a fair-sized body of text (684 commata), we find the following 
percentages for the classes: V 28.1—, L 26.6—, M 21.7+,S 15.3+, 
and P 8.1+. The only thing that calls for remark here is the excess 
in the M-class, which varies from the norm by 1.7, or 0.3 more than 
the smaller Gal. When we look at the class-groups, we find the very 
close correspondences 54.6% and 74.7%, closer to the average than 
either r Cor. or Rom. 

Taking now the order of the sub-classes for the epistles just discussed, 
we find that for 1 Thess. and Philipp. it is the same as for Rom. and 
1 and 2 Cor., viz. for the preferred classes, V 2, V 1, L 2, L 1, V 3; 
for M 1, 2, 2‘, 5. Gal., however, has a slight departure, viz. V 1, V 2, 
L 2, V 3, L 1, the last two practically equal in number (32 and 31 
respectively) ; but for M, as before, 1, 2, 2**, 5. 

If we pass to 2 Thess. we are dealing with so small a body of text 
(182 commata) that reliable statistics are hardly to be’ had. The 
figures for the classes are: V 39, or 21.4%; L 54, or 29.7—%; M 28, 
or 15.2%; S 39, or 21.4%; and P 22, or 12.1—%; total 182 
(99.8 %). The departures from the norm are considerable, viz. V — 7.5 ; 
M —4.2;-S +6.3, besides smaller variations for the other classes ; but 
in fairness it ought to be combined with the sister epistle, 1 Thess., 
into a single body of text. This done, we have 








Vi... « 132, 0r 25.9—% Variation —3.0 
Lh ws 6 o 8GR, OF 89847 +09 
M.. . - 99, Or 19.4+% nil 
S .. . . 86, or 16,8+% +17 
Dis cre = ae. Fs +0.9 
510 99-9 % 
mee wee 


It is certainly suspicious that in a document larger than Gal. we should 
find a larger variation from the norm than the latter’s in so important 
a class as V; on the other hand, all the remaining classes keep well 
within bounds. The groups give respectively 53.7+% and 74.7+%, 
both impeccable. It is therefore on the whole more likely than not 
that 2 Thess. is genuine. 

Passing now to the group of letters purporting to have been written 
during St Paul’s imprisonment in Rome, we have already seen that 
Philipp. is certainly genuine. If we analyse 1 Tim., however, we get 
the following results :— 
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Vv 75, 0r19.8+% Variation —9.1 

L II5, OF 30.4+% + 3.5 

M 94, Or 24.9—% +5-5 

S 56, or 14.8+% —0.3 

i 38, or 10.0+ % —0.9 
378 = 99-9 % 





V+L 190, or 50.24%; variation —5.7. 
V+L+S+P 1, 257 or 67.9+%; var. —6.8. 


As we have here a smaller document than the four great epistles, we 
must make allowance accordingly. Gal. varies by —2.8 on the smaller 
446 
378 
legitimate for 1 Tim. This amounts to just over 3.3. In the larger 
class-group, making a similar allowance, we get, by comparison with 
the variant of —2.2 of 2 Cor. with its 959 commata, a permissible 
aberration of just over 5.5 for 1 Tim. Coming to individual classes, 
V and M both exceed their permissible aberration considerably, though 
the rest are within bounds. An examination of the order of the 
sub-classes shews no considerable difference from that of the Haupr- 
briefe. We thus see that, on rhythmical grounds alone, r Tim. is 
non-Pauline. 

2 Tim., though shorter, comes out much better than its longer 
neighbour. Its results are :-— 


class-group ; as it has 446 commata, a variation of 2.8 x would be 











Vi... . 96,0r 27.5+% Variation —1.4 

L.. . . 8§, or 24.3+% — 3.6 

M.. . . 80, or 22.9+% + 3.5 

S$ ... . 5,06 14.64% —0.5 

PP. 2 +6 9% GF 30647 +1.5 
349 99-94% 





V+L 181, or 51.9—%; variation — 4.0 (proportionately not much 
more than that of Gal.). 

V+L+S+P 1, 242, or 69.3+%; variation —5.2 (proportionately 
a little less than that of 2 Cor.). 


Nowhere does this go much beyond legitimate bounds save in the 
M-class. So far then as rhythm goes, we are at liberty to believe, 
what I personally hold to be right, that we have here substantially 
a genuine Pauline epistle, though probably edited for publication after 
the writer’s death. 
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While on the subject of the pastoral epistles, it is well to consider 
the short letter to Philemon and the commendatory letter (?to the 
church of Ephesus) introducing Phoebe, which forms the bulk of our 
text of Rom. xvi. Naturally, from such very small documents no 
certain results can be expected; Philem. has but 70 commaza in all, 
made up of 20 of class V (28.3+%), 16 of L (22.8+%), 11 of M 
(15.7+%), 18 of S(25.7+%), and 5 of P(7.r+%); as near the norm as 
could be reasonably expected; ‘Phoebe’, as I call this document for 
convenience’ sake, has 27, 19, 7, 21, and 5 representatives of the five 
classes respectively, making 34.2—%, 24.1—%, 26.6—%, 8.8+%, and 
6.34+%; the class-groups give, for the former, 51.1+% and 80.0% 
respectively, and for the latter, 58.3—% and 84.8—% ; shewing on the 
whole a decided increase in the preponderance of the favoured classes. 
Combining them with 2 Tim. we get a document long enough to found 
some sort of conclusion on (500 commata), and the percentages are, 
for the five classes, exactly 29.0, 24.0, 19.6, 18.0, and 9.4, which 
certainly looks genuine, if the group itself be not thought too arbitrary. 
Titus, again, is too short a work (154 commata) to give any very 
decided results; its figures are V 37 (24.0+%); L 42 (27.3—%); 
M 33(21.3+%); S 22(14.3—%); P 20(12.9+%); V+L 79 (51.3—%); 
V+L+S+P 1, 106 (68.84+%). Here certainly we find aberrations 
enough, and in the opposite direction from those of the probably 


genuine works, Philem. and ‘Phoebe’. Perhaps something more like 
a reliable result can be got if we combine it with 1 Tim. The figures 
are now as follows :— 


Vie... . 42, 0r 21.1+% Variation —7.8 
be eo ee SER OBST $2.9 
M... . 388, OF 23.04% + 3.6 
BS. s «2 « Sy 4647 —0.5 
ane ys +1.9 


526 99-5+% 


V+L 269, or 51.14+%; variation —4.8 (nearly twice that of Gal., 
which is shorter). 
V+L+S+P 1, 363, or 69.0+% ; variation —5.7. 

That is, if the group be considered legitimate at all, it is spurious ; 
but it must be confessed that the collocation of these two is somewhat 
arbitrary. 

There remain to be discussed the two epistles which perhaps are the 
most puzzling and the most interesting of all for the student of ancient 
religion, that to the Church of Kolossai and the work conventionally 
known as Ephesians. Here, though almost every conceivable explana- 
tion of their relationship has been given, it is past all doubt that they 
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somehow form a group; we may therefore start by considering them 
together. The figures are :— 


Vi... . 233,07 27.8+% Variation —1.1 
L .. . . 197, or 23.6—% — 3-3 
ms. se Ce + 3.1 
S . ose + SER essZ +1.2 
Pw. ae se OE OSSF +0.4 


836 99-7, % 
V+L 430, or 51.44%; variation —4.5 (= nearly twice that of 

Gal., which is much shorter). 

V+L+S+P 1, 578, or 69.1+% ; variation —5.6%. 

As we have to do with a document considerably larger than Gal., 
and not much inferior in size to 2 Cor., the aberrations are enough to 
shew that the group is spurious. But a spurious group may neverthe- 
less contain genuine matter ; it is well, therefore, to examine the epistles 
separately, beginning with Col. Its figures are :— 


Vi... . 96,0r27.5+% Variation —1.4 
L.... Soreg.347% —2.5 
M... . 80,07 32.94% +3.5 
GS’... - Sees —0.5 
Pw ee we SO eee +1.5 
349 99-9 + % 

V+L 181, or 51.9—%; variation — 4.0. 

V+L+S+P 1, 242, or 69.3+%; variation —5.4. 

The small size of the epistle renders these variations inconclusive 
(cf. the figures for Gal. and 2 Cor.), but with the balance of probability 
in favour of its spuriousness. 

The figures for Eph. vary according as we include or omit those 
commata which, being taken ¢otidem verbis from Col., might be regarded 
as a sort of quotations. I give in brackets the numbers of commata, 
and the percentages, resulting from the latter alternative. 


137 (126), or 28.1+ eae Variation —o.8 (—1.4) 
112 eat Or 23.0— (23.2+)% —3.9 (—3.6) 
109 (104), Or 22.4— (22.6—)% + 3.0 (+ 3.2) 
86 (81), or 17.44 (17.8+) % + 2.3 (+2.7) 
43 (40),or 88+ (8.8+)% —0.3 (—0.3) 


487 (457) 99-7 _(99-9)% 
V+L 249 (252), or 51.1+ (51.0—)%; variation — 4.8 (—4.9). 
V+L+S+P 1, 336 (323), or 69.0— (70.9—)% ; variation —5.7 (— 3.8). 
VOL. XXV. D . 
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There can hardly, I think, be any doubt that we have here a non- 
Pauline work. 

We can now draw up a list of the works of the Pauline corpus, 
distinguishing genuine, doubtful, and spurious, as follows :— 


Genuine: Rom., 1 Cor., 2 Cor., Gal.,1 1 Thess., Philipp. 
Probably genuine; 2 Tim., Philem., ‘Phoebe’, perhaps 2 Thess. 
Spurious: Eph., 1 Tim. 

Probably spurious; Col., Tit. 


It is, of course, obvious that there is nothing very startling in the 
above result. That one or both the epistles to the Thessalonians are 
genuine ; that Philipp. is St Paul’s own work, and that 2 Tim. may be ; 
that Col. and Eph., or one of them, are of his school but not his own, 
are theories widely held. But I claim that the method I use has 
several advantages over those commonly employed. In the first place, 
it shares the advantage common to all purely philological methods 
over those of a more subjective type, in that it depends little or not at 
all on the ‘personal equation’, The plea, for instance, that such-and- 
such a work is not St Paul’s because the argument is weak, or because 
it contradicts some doctrine expressed in an undoubted passage, is sure 
to be met, if not by a demonstration that the argument or the doctrine 
has been misunderstood, at least by the objection that no author 
always writes his best, and that a wholly self-consistent theologian 
would be a miracle indeed. The commoner philological arguments, 
if based on vocabulary, are sometimes at the mercy of new discoveries 
of Hellenistic documents, and always of the objection that in a series 
of short works, drag ecipypéva are inevitable; if on the more general 
features of rhetoric, such as the fondness for antithesis already referred 
to, must meet the reminder that all Asian style is more or less anti- 
thetical, and that a great many other features are common to a host 
of writers in and out of the N.T. But here we have a quite small 
peculiarity of style—not rhythm, but a particular kind of rhythm, 
minutely defined—occurring very often, considering the length of the 
pieces in question, and shewing, on comparison with other works 
acknowledged to be by other authors, certain features of its own which 
they have not. But it may still be objected that this peculiarity, being 


1 I simply assume the genuineness of the first four. That the overwhelming 
probability is in favour of their unity of authorship, the figures given above would 
shew, to my mind, even if the many other good arguments pointing in the same 
direction were wanting. That the author was the Saul or Paul of the Book of Acts 
seems equally certain ; but even if we adopt the extremist theory that it was not he, 
the fact still remains that to the student of early Christian literature, ‘Paul’ means 
primarily the author of those epistles, whoever he was and whenever he lived ; 
much as ‘ Homer’, whatever else it may mean, signifies the author of the Jiad. 
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more or less conscious, was imitable, like the peculiar cadences of the 
Vergilian hexameter, and that some of the works listed here as 
certainly or probably genuine may be the products of clever imitation. 
I hope to shew that those features of the rhythm on which I have all 
along been laying stress, namely the preferences shewn for certain 
classes, are unconscious ; but if unconscious, it is highly unlikely that 
they would be noticed or imitated at all, except with equal unconscious- 
ness by a writer who was so saturated in Pauline style that he could 
hardly get through a sentence without using tags of his original, as 
I have already mentioned that the author of 1 Tim. does to a great 
extent. 

Now if an author has anything approaching a conscious preference 
for certain rhythms, it must inevitably follow that he will use them in 
prominent parts of his works ; just as, in music, Wagner’s fondness for 
chromatic progressions is shewn not only by their frequency but by 
their prominence in his orchestration. By common consent the end 
of a sentence is rhythmically very important.’ Therefore, if St Paul 
consciously preferred those rhythms which we include under the 
symbols V and L above the other three classes, he should, on the 
analogy of Cicero,’ use them relatively more often at strong pauses in 
the sense than at weaker ones. I have.therefore collected the statistics 
for all rhythms in the four principal letters which occur before a heavy 
punctuation (period, colon, question when not immediately followed 
by a very short answer) in W.-H., whom I have followed in this matter, 
not because I always agree with them, but because it is not my 
punctuation and cannot be accused of being affected by my theories. 
The result is: V 335 (27.4+%); L 329 (26.1+%); M 242 (19.8+%) ; 
S 204 (17.5+%); P rrr (9.1—-%); V+L 664 (54.34+%); the larger 
group, 912 (74.7—%). It will be seen that the differences are trivial ; 
S gains a trifle at the cost of V and L; the smaller group of classes 
shews a slight falling off, the larger practically no change. I conclude, 
therefore, that there is no conscious preference for one class over 
another. In that sense, therefore, Blass is right, though very far from 
stating the whole truth. What both St Paul and his imitators appear 
consciously to do I will try to shew presently. 

I have already given an instance of the skilful use of rhythm to 
enforce the parallelism of thought ; I now proceed to give more instances, 
following Weiss’s classification of the various types of parallelism ( Bettrage, 
p. 7 ff). 


1 First stated in so many words by Aristotle, Rhet. iii 8 (1409* 19). I have else- 
where tried to show that apart from sound the end of the sentence is not important 
in its own right (Philologica i 1922, p. 54 ff). 

2 See Constr. Rhythmus, p. 21 ff. 

D2 
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1. Synonymous parallelism of cola. Rom. i 2. 
GAN’ éparawOynoav MS 2* 
év ros duadoyurpois abrav, MS 2! 
kai_éorxorioOn V3 
} aovveros airov Kapadia. L 2! 
Gal. i 13, 14 
ore Ka trepBoAny édiwxov 
TH éxxAnoiay Tod Geod 
Kal_éropOovv airjv, 
Kal mpoéxortov év T@ ‘lovdaic ya 
trép rodAods cuvyhixwwras év TO yéver pov, 
treproortépws Cyrwrys irapywv 
TOV TATpLKGVY “ov Tapaddcewv. 
A more elaborate form, giving a strophic effect, with proode, mesode, 
and epode, is Rom. vii 13, 14. 
GAN’ } dpapria | iva davy | dpapria M 4? 
da Tod dyabod por xarepyaLopévyn Oavarov, P x 
iva yévyrat Kal irepBodnv apaptwdos Vi 
} dpapria dua tis évroAjs. L 2 
oldapev yap Ort 6 vomos mvevpatiKds ear, L 1? 
éym 5¢ odpxuvds cis Vi (-vo|-v) 
mTempapevos tro THY dpapriayv M 4*?, 

2. Synthetic parallelism, i.e. that in which the two halves of the 
balance contain each a different (not opposed) thought, not two forms 
of the same thought, as 1 Cor. xii 4-6. 

diatpévas 52 yapirparwv eiciv Vi 
70 5¢_airo mvedpua, V 3 
kai duaupéces Suaxoviay eiciv Pr 
kai_6_avros Kipios, V2 
kai dvaipéoas évepynpartuv eiciv, Vi 
Kal_6_avros beds, Va 
6 évepyav Ta Tavta év rac. S2 
3. Antithesis. 1 Cor. xii 26. 
Kal ire macyxet | év pédos, 
ouwrdoxe wavra Ta péAy. 
cite S0édLerar pédos,' 
ovvxaipe mavra Ta péAdn 
Philipp. i 15-18. 
twes piv da POdvov Kai_épw 
tives 52 Kai 8: eddoxiav 


1 Qu. dofacerat | @v pédos, V 2? 
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TOV XpioToV Knpiacovow. S2 

oi pev &€ dyaris, L 7° 

ciddres Gre cis drooyiay Tod edayyedov Ketpar, Pr 

ol 8¢ é& épBias Vi 

Tov xpurtov KatayyéAAovew, S2 

obx dyvGs,' oiduevor OAipw eyeipew Trois Secpots pov. S 1 

ti yap; Any Gr ravti tpdrw, P x 

cite rpopdce eit’ ddnbeia, Vi 

Xpuwrros xarayyéAXerat. V2 

A curious arrangement, giving a chiasmus of rhythm with parallelism 

of thought, is Rom. ii 28: 

ov yap 6_év TO havepd P2 

"lovdaids éorw Sr 

ovd H_év 7O pavepo MS 1° 

év capi Teprroun. L 23 
followed by an almost unbroken succession of 2-rhythms, catching up 
the metre of the last comma : 


GAN’ b6_év 7G xpuTré “Tovdaios S2 

s a id I 1 
kal TreptTouy Kapdias «2 
> , > , ie tr 
év mvevpare ob ypappare 2 
ov 6 érawos ovk é dvOpuirwv $3 


GAN’ éx Tod Geod. V2 
I have hitherto taken no account of the rhythms of quotations from 
the LXX; but it should be mentioned in this context that they some- 
times strike the key-note as it were for the passage in which they occur. 
A good example is 2 Cor. ix 10: 

6 8é éxcyopyyav “ oréppa TO orreipovTe S2 

kal aprov «is Bpdow” Vi 

xopyynoe Kat mrAnOuvet va 

TOV OTOpov tuav Vi 

Kai a’fnoe Ta yevypara L 2? 

THs Stxaoovvns tov. Pr 
Some of the finest passages have very simple rhythmical arrangements. 
Thus 1 Cor. ix 19-22, which Weiss justly declares to be one which 
only a trained rhetorician could have written, consists almost wholly 
of 2-rhythms, save for one short parenthesis, changing to 1-rhythm 
at the end ; a scheme clearly suggested by the quantities of the words 
Keponow and cwow. 

€AevOepos yap dv éx mavtwv S2 
maow éuavrov dovhwoa Ps 
1 ‘Ob ody dyvas Glosse ist?’ Weiss, marg. I am inclined to agree, as if genuine 


it must either be separated awkwardly from its verb, or allowed to break the 
rhythmical scheme. 
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iva Tous mAeiovas Kepdnow* S2 
kal éyevounv rois "lovdaios as "Iovdaios S 2 
iva "lovdaious xepdjow: S2 
Tos td vopov ws td vopov, M 2} 
(un dv aibros id vopov) L 2° 
iva Tous td vowov Kepdnow * MS 2! 
Tois dvopors ds avoj0s P tr 
(ui | dv dvopos Geod L 2? 
GAN’ Evvopos Xpurrov) V 1 (? rod xpuroi, S 2) 
o ~ ‘ > Ld 

iva Kepdav® Tovs avopous Ps: 
éyevouny trois dobeveow aaberns L 2? 
lva rovs doGeveis Kepdnow" S2 
Tos Taw yéyova TavTa Lr? 
id , 4 , 

Wa TavTwSs Tas TWoW. Vi 


The variety of bases however prevents monotony. Equally simple is 
2 Cor. xi 26, where the long list of ‘dangers’ gives the rhythms MS 13, 
S 1, V2, V 2, V 2, L 2%, V 3, V 3; a little more varied, in order as 
I suppose to avoid the monotonous effect which would be produced by 
a long enumeration in commaza of too similar structure and length ; and 
corresponding almost but not quite exactly’ to the slight variation in 
the grammar, from the simple genitive after xwdvvors to the genitive with 


éx and again to the dative with év. 

On the other hand it is not always the case that parallelism of 
thought is expressed by the same rhythm. Thus 1 Thess. i 15-16, 
where the various offences of the Jews against Christianity and its 
forerunners are enumerated in a series of clauses parallel in grammatical 
structure, there is little rhythmical parallelism if any; Gal. iv contains 
a string of parallels and antitheses (the simile of the minor heir, the 
antithesis between the true and the false gods, St Paul’s former reception 
among the Galatians and their present attitude towards him, the children 
of Sarah and those of Hagar, Sinai and Jerusalem) ; but the rhythmical 
parallels, though existing here and there (thus the rather unusual L 4 
serves as a sort of theme to introduce Sarah’s children, 22 xai_é’ 
& ris edevbépas [—]--|-v—-v— [EL 4], 23 6 8 ek ris edevOéepas, 
[-]u—-|-v-v- [L 4], 30 Tov viod THs éXevbépas, — — — | -Yv—-u— [L 4], 
31 GAAa ris éXevbepas, [—] - 9 | -~ —v —[L 4]) are not much in evidence. 
In such cases St Paul probably felt that the parallels of thought were 

1 This is characteristic, E.g. 1 Cor. i 25, the ‘ folly’ and ‘ weakness’ of God have 
both a 2-rhythm, while the ‘wisdom’ and ‘strength’ which they overcome are 
expressed by S 3 and MS 3; having thus introduced a 3-rhythm, St Paul proceeds to 
use it for the next clause, BAémere yap tiv KAjow tpav, ddedpoi, (V 3), which forms 


no part of the antithesis. So in lyric poetry the rhythmical unity of the strophe 
does not by any means always correspond to the grammatical unity of the sentence. 
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so obvious that to reinforce them by sound would smack too much of 
that sophistical copia Adyov which he disclaimed. It is to be hoped 
that no one will see in this anything but what it is, the reserve of 
a practised stylist who will not let his art appear on the surface. He 
might have echoed the words of a still greater master of prose, ‘non 
sum ... tam insolens in dicendo ut omni ex genere orationem aucuper 
et omnis undique flosculos carpam atque delibem’. At the same time 
it must be confessed that he occasionally is somewhat clumsy in his 
rhythms, being a little too apt to use several, not only of one length, 
but of one class, close together. Thus Gal. iv 25-26 uses V 1 six 
times in succession, for no very clear reason; Rom. i down to the 
beginning of v. ro has but two examples of the V-class, and then 
suddenly four together; of the last 26 commata of Gal., ro end in 
clausulae selectae, producing a rather heavy effect ; and there are similar 
infelicities throughout the epistles. Similar observations are true of 
the non-Pauline epistles which I have analysed, which, however, do not 
seem to me to atone for defects of rhythm by skilful usages such as 
those I have instanced from the Pauline works. It is no doubt these 
facts, well observed but ill interpreted, that gave Blass the idea that the 
rhythm of this prose was nothing more than the repetition at a short 
interval of any series of syllables which had once been used. 
I now give in tabular form a complete list of all the rhythms which 
I have observed in the genuine epistles. I would mention that a 
certain number of the sub-classes are doubtful. Thus, if we have the 
, is this to be taken as S 1, S 2, or S3? I have 
found no very conclusive deciding principle. The position of the 
caesura naturally suggests itself; but this feature, so important in 
Cicero, is so far as I can judge from imperfect investigations much less 
so in St Paul. As a general rule, Cicero ends his co/a with long words, 
and hence has but one or two caesurae in a clausula; Pauline prose on 
the other hand seems to have no objection to a string of short words 
in any position in the sentence, thus giving rise to a multitude of 
caesurae, even if we treat article and noun, preposition and case, as 
one word and not two. More important is the fact that Latin prose, 
like Latin verse, avoids placing the ictus on certain syllables, while 
Greek has no scruples in the matter at all, having no stress-accent* 
until a later date. Hence there can be no arrangement of syllables 
which would give what we have any grounds for supposing to be that 
béte noire of Zielinski, a disharmonische Ictuirung. 1 have been guided 
chiefly by symmetry ; i.e. where such a series of syllables as that given 
1 This seems a safe assumption for the (presumably conservative) pronunciation 


of educated men. The first certain indication of the stress-accent in literary Greek 
is the scansion of Babrius (flor. circ. A.D. 220). 
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above comes in a passage where an undoubted 3-rhythm, such as V 3, 
balances it, I have scanned it as S 3; and so with the other possible 
scansions. Fortunately it is seldom the case that any doubt as to the 
class of a rhythm has arisen from this or any other cause. With 
allowance made for this uncertainty, the figures are as follows :— 




























































































V. 
142|2)3 
TABLE OF CLAUSULAE ols 
I. Genuine epistles. uel 
v, L, 3} OL 
t 22) 3] 0 tt at aaa a s 
129\72(77|27 31 16}30 41/53 42|33/24|13] — |10/12/26)28) 6/21|Rom. 1\j2|2 3 
166|89|80|58|48 22/30 35|s1|37|23|24 23|3 13|12 28) 46 1Bli7|t Cor. 35 
_91|52\64}aa 28 25)29 30)36 25|20)13)|14) - Ei git7|t5 9 14 2 Cor. 
ea a OG 
“32 |24)34 8lrs| 7| 9| 9} 7| 3] 8| 4] 4|- 3} 4| 9} 7| 6 6) Thess. ’ 
47|19|20 3|10| 5| 8)r1\15| 4|t4 6] Bl al a{ a7 -| g|Philipp. 
Ss. M (with MS). P. 

















































































































1) 2/2/3/3|1) 213) 4]5)6|7| 8/9 pa%ja"[at[sh** 1 | 212) 3) 3/19) 2%3°F 
37|43|36|20|19|70| 69| 10] 10] 11) 4 | - 1|- 28\11) 6) — |41|11| 7/5} 4/16; 8} 5 |Rom. 
“‘75\74132130124182|87| 6[13/23| 5 I 1\—|4alr3|1 8 |64)24)14]6 | 4} 14|10} 7 |1 Cor. 
” golgglaaltg 4/64) 52 3|12)13) 3] 2 1| 1/31 11 7) 4 galt 91515 mee Tce ¢ 
19|23|16| g|to|28|26] 4] 4] 7) 1) 1]-|-|07] | 1 3 |13) 41 415171] 81 5] 6 |Gal. t}al2 
17\r0| 5} 8| 7\a9\x6| 4} x| 6|2|2|-|-| 7|-| 4| — |rs| a] afali 3) 1] I |1 Thess. W oltal « 
" ailrolrglzo 4|34|16| 3] 5| 8|1|- -|- 8| 4 1] — |17 1] 1}1|-| 3] 2] 2 |Philipp. Tsalrola 
*L =L 12, tice. P 3, P 1? &c; 2 &c. 07}18) 
** Includes the few examples of 6", 
y* &c. | 7 
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TABLE OF CLAUSULAE 
II. Probably genuine. 


V. : 
2/213 |3 ri) 12 | 18 723) 22 | 28 [33] 32 | 3¢ 14 4 att a | 3” | 3 
! 
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isis 16| 9 33|(allc/lass-|41|(allc/lass-|12|(allcilass-| 9 | (both j21 (alliclassjes) Past. (i.e. 2 Tim., 








































































































































































































es) es) es) classes) Philem., ‘ Phoebe.”) 
10| 6 Ze 2} 7 “6los | 6 4t\|— -| — “al 7| 3 | 2 |2 Thess. (?) 
Ss. M (with MS). P. 
relastaiiztalalals1éi7i8iol ata" 4 &)1/ 2/2) 31 3/1243 
4135 | 14 86 (all classes) 13] 9 7 13/413 )|Past. 
fslofrria|fal8telstal-l-1-1-161-14 | lslalal-|rl2|-[2 Thess. @ 
III. Spurious. 
V. 
2}2|)3}3))12{17{ 15) 27/ 22/ 23) 31) 32) 34 4\4 2* att) 3% (3 
15|26|13|r1]|10] s\r1|s0/t1] 6) 3) 1/1] 1/4] 3]9 |] 5] 5 |Col. () 
19}53\12/13]|10|14|14|16 8|10| 7 | 4|-|2| 3 |t3] 8 3|6|Eph.* 
15|16) 5|12]|/11|13/17|13/10]15|8 | 2|-| 2/3) 4/6 || 6] 5 |x Tim. Ea 
8} 8| 3| all 4] 6] 4] 6] 4] 6 2/1}-12\-| ala] 3] -|Tit. 
Ss. M (with MS). P, 
2\2 3|3 11213)4]5 6\7 8&c.}2*| 3%) 4 &e |] 1 2|2 3 3 |1°| 291 3° 
14] 9 8| 1| 26/26) 3) 4/9 3\-|— ral] 3 |ltols|3]2/5|3|7 2 |Col. (?) 
19/21 10) 9) 41134|-| 61 5 ak — [18 3] 2 13]7|8|5|2|3|7| [Eph 
18| 7| 5|9 23|24|6/6/8/3/)2] 1 |1o| 3] 6 1i]6| 2/2 5|1|9| 2) Tim. 
7] 7| 3|- tsholz|z{2|-|-| - | él 3 oo s}4|4|2|x|1[2|x|Tit. @ 




































































* Including those commata which are found also in Col. 


In conclusion, I give a few examples of the utility of this method of 
investigation to the textual critic. It is of course true that many 
variants do not affect the rhythm; thus 1 Cor. i 14 it makes no 
difference whether one accepts or omits 7d eG after eiyapwrd, for in 
any case it is the beginning of a comma whose c/ausu/a is formed by 
ovdéva tpav éBarrwa (L 4). Where, however, the rhythm is affected, 

1 A (2) after the title of an epistle indicates that its classification is open to doubt ; 
see above, p. 34. 
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the first principle to be observed is that of symmetry. In the great 
majority of cases, as I have indicated and as my own analyses of the 
epistles shew in detail, the drift of the thought is emphasized more or 
less minutely by the rhythm. Hence if a passage is, e.g., antithetic, 
and one reading gives a pair of clausudae while another does not, the 
former, other things being equal, is the better. Thus, r Thess. ii 2, if 
read as the MS give it, runs thus :— 


GAXAG rporabovres —vvuvl|—-y, L 1? 
cal tBpurGevres Kaus oidare -v-|-v7, V2 
év Dirirras, (-v9)|-v -¥%, V3 
érappyoiacduedd ev 7d Oe@ pov -v-|-%, Vir 
Aadjoat pds tas 7d ebayyéAuwov Tod Pood —-YU—|—v—-, L 2 
év TOAAG ayav (-)--|-v-v, Vz 


But if, with Blass, we omit év ®:Airrous as a gloss, the pretty rhythmical 
sequence is broken. Similarly in v 8, if we follow him in considering 
the words xai dyamjs as spurious, we have the sequence M 4! (or L 3}, 
according as we scan wiorews as a cretic or a spondee), L 2", whereas 
the text of W.-H. and of most editions gives the much better arrange- 
ment V 2, L 2t*. On the other hand, if in Phil. iv 7 we keep the 
reading of the MSS, 7 irepéxovoa mavra voiv, one of the very finest 
passages in all literature is defaced by the ugly discord M 4?—if the 
words can be induced to scan even in that unsatisfactory fashion, as 
they may be if we assume hiatus instead of crasis after the article—in 
the middle of its steady harmonies of 2- and 1-rhythms. Read trep- 
€xovea tavrés vods (cf. Eph. iii 19 for the grammar), getting the sequence 
2, 2, I, I, 1, harmonizing excellently with the thought. An easier 
emendation, ravra votv irepéxovoa (L 1”), does not harmonize so well 
with the run of the thought. 

If, however, symmetry is not prominent in the passage, as it some- 
times is not, the relative frequency of the various classes and sub-classes 
will serve as a guide; here the tables given above may be useful. 
I need not illustrate in detail, but give the results of my own investiga- 
tion upon one short passage which I have hitherto omitted entirely, 
Rom. i 29-30. Considered as rhythmical prose this is a most deplorable 
production ; my analysis gives the following result :— 


pertors POdvov povov (ve-)-|-v-v-M¢! 
épidos doAov kaxonGias —y-uy|—-u- M 2tr2 
YWOupirras Katadadous vun-—-|yuuu—M 238 
iBpurras trepndavors dAdfovas  — —- Vu |—-v—-v—-v—- M 6 
épevperas Kaxav ? 

yovedow areBeis (-)v-|wv—— MS 2 
dovvérous douvOérous (-)vvv|—-v-v-M 4 


doropyous aveXenpovas -vvuv\|-voLi 
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My solution is that it is not meant for prose at all, but is misquoted 
verse—comic tetrameters from some unknown author. The original 
may have run somewhat as follows :— 


—vU— péotovs ddAov, xaxonBias, POvpirparwr, 

kapidos Odvov povov te, kataAdAous dAdLovas, 

el imepnpavovs, bBpurras cai kaxav éhevperas, 

waTpact pytpacw T dmreWeis, dovverous aovvbérovs, 

—v dotopyous v —O—v dveXenpovas. 
Such lines would hardly have satisfied Aristophanes or Kratinos, but 
in the rather loose versification of New Comedy they are less impossible ; 
or they may not be from a comedian at all, but from some satire-writing 
Stoic or Cynic. In general, whenever an unusual rhythm, or a series 
of the less common ones, is found, without any reason of symmetry or 
other special effect, the student of the Pauline text might do well to 
consider whether there be not some corruption, or if none is apparent, 
whether he is dealing with real Pauline prose or a quotation from some 
other author. 


H. J. Rose. 


CLEMENT AND THE TWO DIVINE LOGOI 


Amonc the fragments of the lost work of Clement of Alexandria, 
the Aypotyposes, there is a brief but important sentence preserved 
by Photius in Bibliotheca Cod. cix. Photius who had read the book 
and was giving a description of it for the benefit of his brother Tarasius 
was particularly impressed by the number of doctrinal errors in it and 
in one connexion cites his author to prove his case. ‘And in some 
of them (i. e. of the books) he seems to speak correctly but in others he 
is altogether led astray into impious and fabulous doctrines . . . for 
he imagines that the angels had intercourse with mortal women and 
begat children by them, and that the Logos did not become flesh but 
only appeared to do so. And in his folly he is convinced that there 
are two Logoi of the Father of which the less appeared to men,—but not 
even that one. For he says: The Son is called Logos like the paternal 
Logos (Aéyerar . . . 6 vids Adyos Spwvipws TO taTpKG Adyw) but this not 
the one that became flesh. No, nor was it the paternal Logos but 
a certain power of God, a kind of emanation (édppo.a) of his Logos that 
became reason (vois yevouevos) and has been immanent (dcaeotryxe) in 
the hearts of men.’ There can be no doubt that a direct quotation 
is given here as the construction admits no alternative. It is con- 
ceivable that the quotation ends with, ‘not the one that became flesh,’ 
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but this is not likely as the sense is unbroken and the idea which 
follows is a favorite one with Clement. The passage from ‘The Son 
is called Logos’ to ‘in the hearts of men’ can fairly be taken as 
a sentence from Photius’s copy of the Hypotyposes. 

Until the publication of Zahn’s Supplementum Clementinum in 1884 
scholars had inclined to the view that this copy of Photius was inter- 
polated.* Photius himself suggests that the unorthodox statements he 
has found did not originate with Clement but with some forger, and 
Rufinus, who wished to deliver Origen from the odium of heresy, 
maintained that his words had been tampered with and cites Clement 
as a victim of similar misrepresentation. Influenced by these passages 
the older critics agreed that the Photian fragment must be part of the 
interpolated element in Clement’s work. Zahn, however, pointed out 
that neither the words of Photius nor the passage in Rufinus was 
sufficient evidence for the existence of an interpolated edition of the 
Hypotyposes. 

Photius in concluding his description of the teaching says, ‘And he 
attempts to furnish all these things with passages from Scripture. And 
he commits a thousand other follies and blasphemies,—either he or 
somebody else assuming his réle. And these blasphemous fables are 
recounted by him in eight books.’ What is suggested here is not 
interpolation but a complete forgery. The blasphemies run through 
the whole work. 

Rufinus sees in Clement a prototype of his own abused master: 
‘Clement . . . in nearly all his books describes the glory and eternity 
of the Trinity to be one and the same and yet we have found some 
chapters in his -books in which he says the Son is a creature of God. 
Now is it believable of a man so eminent, so Catholic in every respect, 
so learned, that he should contradict himself or should leave writings 
about God which it is impious, I do not say to believe but, even to 
hear?’* This argument was not convincing and Jerome was quick 
to see its weakness and to counter it with the more probable view 
that, before the Arian dissensions had made a careful definition and 
terminology necessary, many authors had employed phrases unaccept- 
able to a later orthodoxy and entertained ideas the danger of which was 
revealed only by Arius’s application of them.* 

Cassiodorus, who had used extracts of Clement in the commentary 
on the Catholic Epistles which was made under his direction for use 
in the monastery of Vivarium, had his own troubles with Clement’s 
indiscretions ; but he did not doubt that the difficult passages were 


1 T. Zahn Forschungen zur Geschichte des test tlichen Kanons iii pp. 142 ff. 





2 Rufinus Epilog. in apol. Pamphil., Migne P. G. xvii 621-622. 
8 Jerome Apologia adv. libros Rufini ii 17 ; Migne P. L. xxiii 439-440. 
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from Clement himself. In the Latin translation of the extracts he 
ordered the incautious passages to be omitted." 

From the point of view of external evidence the case for interpola- 
tion is weak. It rests upon a misreading of Photius, a neglect of Jerome 
and Cassiodorus, and an unjustifiable transfer of Rufinus’s worthless 
conjecture to the Photian fragment. It also begs the question of internal 
evidence by assuming that the ideas contained in the fragment could 
not be Clement’s. 

The interpretation of the fragment did not receive serious treatment 
until Zahn maintained that the ideas could be parallelled in other 
works of Clement. His arguments, though not always right, were 
forceful, and succeeding critics have accepted his judgement that the 
fragment is genuine. Yet the necessity for Zahn’s defence illustrated 
the unusual character of the Photian quotation. Its most striking 
feature, as Photius pointed out, is that it seems to teach that 
there were two divine Logoi,—a doctrine exploited by Arius though 
neglected by his critics. How easily the language of Clement could 
be mistaken for that of Arius is apparent from a comparison with a 
passage from the Thalia imbedded in Athanasius’s Contra Arianos i, 
c. 5, ‘For, he (i.e. Arius) says, at one time God was alone and 
the Logos and Wisdom did not yet exist. Then having wished to 
create us he made a Being (éva twa) and called it Logos (dvépacev 
airov Adyov)® and Wisdom and Son that he might create us through 
him. Indeed he says that there are two Wisdoms. One is essential 
and coexistent with God ; but the Son came into being by this Wisdom 
and shares with it only the names “ Wisdom” and “ Logos” (xai ravrys 
perexovta dvoudcba povov godiav Kai Adyov). For wisdom, he says, 
existed by Wisdom, by the will of a wise God. And consequently 
he says that the Logos is another than the Son which is in God 
and shares with him the name Son and by favour Logos, and even Son.° 
And this characteristic view of their heresy is made clear in their other 
writings: that there are many powers and one is an essential and 
eternal property of God (i) pév pia tod Geod éorw ida pice Kai didws). 
But again Christ is not a genuine power of God, but is one of the so- 
called powers of which one, even the locust and the caterpillar, is called 
not only a power but a great one. And there are many others like the 
Son of whom David chants saying: Lord of the powers.’ 

1 In epistolis autem canonicis Clemens Alexandrinus . . . quaedam Attico sermone 
deciaravit. Ubi multa quidem subtiliter, sed aliqua incaute locutus est, quae nos 
ita transferri fecimus in Latinum, ut exclusis quibusdam offendiculis purificata 
doctrina eius securior potuisset hauriri,’ Jnstit. div. lit. 8; Migne P. L. 1xx 1120. 

2 Cf. Clement’s Aéyera: . . . 6 vids dpavipas TO warpixd Adyy. 

3 Tovrov peréxovra Tov vidy dvopacba madw Kata xapiy Adyov Kal vidy airdév... 


Cf. Excerpta ex Theodoto § 25, 1. 
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The meaning of Arius is tolerably clear. There was a period when 
God was alone and the Logos and Wisdom were not yet in existence. 
But the desire for creation arose within him so he created a Being 
whom he called Logos, Wisdom, and Son. The names of this Being 
corresponded to those properties of God’s nature which necessitated 
his creation, but the conferring of these titles must not be misunder- 
stood. God was never dXoyos nor dgodos even in his period of lonely 
existence. There are now two Logoi and two Wisdoms. Wisdom and 
reason are constitutive in the nature of God ; but by them the desire for 
creation was produced and satisfied. The product of this desire was 
a powerful and intelligent Being who was created from non-being by 
an act of will, and upon him were conferred the titles Wisdom and 
Logos. The community between the reason and wisdom inherent in 
God’s nature and the created Being was nominal not substantial. The 
one constituted a consubstantial, invisible, and active property (dvvasus) 
of his nature; but the other was a creature substantially independent, 
created, and influenced by God’s thought-and will. 

The meaning of the Photian fragment is less transparent, and can 
best be determined after an examination of other passages from 
Clement of similar thought or expression. In Protrepticus x, § 98 
Clement ridicules the Greek deities and disparagingly compares the 
work of the Greek sculptors who fashioned the statues of the gods withe 
the work of God at creation. The Olympian Zeus, he says, ‘is only 
an image of an image (cixdvos e«ixwv) far removed from reality’, for 
the statue is an image of the artist’s idea and that idea is an image 
of its object. The Logos is a direct image of God (2 Cor. iv 4, 
Col. i 15) the true Son of his reason. That which is truly human 
i.e. human reason, is in the image and likeness of God and is rational 
by virtue of the divine wisdom (@povnois) indwelling in the heart." 
The order here is clearly (1) 6 vois, the mind of God essential to his 
Being and absolutely inseparable from it; (2) 6 Ocios Adyos which 
is an image of God i.e. of his vois; (3) 6 voids 6 é& dvOpwry or 6 av- 
Opwros 5 dAnOwes which is an image of the divine Logos who fashioned 
it. The divine dpovners is the Logos active in the heart of man. This 
corresponds to the scheme in the fragment: (1) the paternal Logos, 
(2) the Son (nominally Logos), (3) the human reason which is also divine 
for it is really a transformation of a divine power or emanation of 
the Father’s reason or paternal Logos. Avvayis like qpovnois in 
Protrep. § 98, 3 does not designate a separate entity but describes 
the activity of the Logos (= Son) in the hearts (the seat of under- 


1 P. Ziegert Zwei Abhandlungen iiber T. F. Clemens Alexandrinus, Heidelberg, 
1894, pp. 18 ff, 78 ff. 
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standing in Stoic psychology") of men. ‘Amdfjou describes the 
relation of the paternal Logos to the Logos who is the Son. Exception 
cannot be taken to the use of either of these terms, for they occur else- 
where in Clement. 

A similar scheme occurs in Stromateis vii 3, § 16, where Clement 
is describing the true Gnostic: ‘For above all things the soul of the 
just man is an “Image divine made like to God himself”, in which 
is enshrined through obedience to the commandments the Ruler of 
all both mortal and immortal, a King and Parent of the beautiful, 
who is really a Law (voyos) and Rule (@ecuds) and eternal Reason 
(Adyos aiwvos), who is the one Saviour peculiar to each yet common 
to all. This is the real Only-Begotten, the seal of the glory of the 
universal King and all-powerful Father who impresses on the Gnostic 
the perfect vision according to his image, so that there is now the third 
divine image likened as far as possible to the second Cause, to the 
real Life, through whom we live the true life, as if copying the Gnostic 
type which was made for us and is directed toward the firm and un- 
changeable things.’ The perfect vision, the third image of God which 
is in the mind of the Gnostic is an image of the eternal Logos, the 
second Cause, who is in turn, the seal of the glory of the Father. The 
immanence of the Logos who is Saviour in the hearts of men is described 
by the phrase ‘peculiar to each yet common to all’ (idia re Exdoros Kat 
xow} wacw). Its effect is the stamp of perfect vision. 

From these two passages the thought of Clement is clear and the 
meaning of the Photian fragment can be determined. He distinguishes 
between the reason of God by virtue of which He is a rational Being 
(6 watpGos Aoyos) and his active Reason which realizes his purposes 
and reflects his will in creation. The latter is the Son, but bears 
the same name (Suwvipus A€yerar) as the paternal Logos. It is the 
Son and not the paternal Logos who becomes incarnate, and it is 
the Son who, at least in one aspect of his being, becomes identical 
with the rational faculty in man. In doing so, however, he does 
not break his connexion with the divine nature (dvvapiés tis tod Oeod, 
dréppova tod Adyov abrov) but rather becomes the effective link be- 
tween God and those who seek him by the sure path of knowledge. 

The unity of the divine and the human reason is more sharply em- 
phasized in Clement than in his predecessors and assures his position 
as the father of Christian intellectual mysticism. His distinction 
between the two Logoi, however, was not acceptable to theologians 


1 This was the general Stoic teaching although there were occasional exceptions. 
J. von Arnim Stoicorum veterum fragmenta ii p. 228; L. Stein Psychologie der Stoa 
(Berliner Studien f. class. Phil. u. Arch. iii 1), Berlin, 1886, pp. 133 ff; A. Schmekel 
Philosophie der mittleren Stoa, Berlin, 1892, p. 259. 
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of a later generation. Yet the similarities between the Photian 
fragment and Arius are no more striking than its affinities with the 
teaching of the Apologists who distinguished between the Adyos évdid- 
Geros and the Adyos mpodopixds, or of the Valentinians who distinguished 
6 & rabréryr Aéyos from 6 rpwréroKos Or 6 rpwroxtictos Adyos. Clement 
is in a line of thought which leads from the common tradition of 
Christian philosophy to Arius where the line is suddenly broken. 
The step from his two Adyo to Arius’s substantially distinct Adyo 
was a short but decisive one. In the separation of the Son from 
the otoia of the Father the link which connected man with God 
and assured to the Christian his hope of salvation was severed. 
Clement marks a turning-point in this chapter of Christian thought 
and serves as an important guide to some of the main theological 
influences which were at work in the third and fourth centuries. 

The doctrine of the Logos first appears in Christian theology in 
the prologue to the Fourth Gospel where its double significance was 
clearly defined. From then it became the basis of Christian cos- 
mology and the foundation of Christian psychology and epistemology. 
The Logos was in the beginning with God and all things were made 
by him. In him was life and the life was the light of men. But 
the prologue raised perplexing questions. Where was éy dpyy? 
did it coincide with the creation of the world, with the beginning 
of time, or was it a figurative expression for an eternal relation? 
If the Logos acted as God’s agent at creation what was he before 
that act? Was God ever adoyos? Did He not have a reason be- 
fore He used it in creation? Did He lose it when it went forth 
to do His bidding? These questions absorbed the interest of the 
apologists who answered them to the best of their philosophic know- 
ledge and ability. One of the most important of these answers 
depended upon a use of the terms Adyos évdudGeros and Adyos mpo- 
gopixds to distinguish between the Logos within the Godhead and 
constitutive in Its nature and the Logos issuing forth (xpoeAGuv) 
to do God’s will. 

Considering the vagueness with which this subject is frequently 
treated it may be well to summarize the main facts about these terms. 
They were the termini technici of Stoic logic’ for a distinction, 
already indicated by Plato and Aristotle, between the spoken word and 
the thought of which it was the expression. The Adyos évdudberos was 
an activity of the rational faculty in man which was the divine element 
in him.’ The Adyos rpopopixds was the audible speech which conveyed 


1 A. Schmekel of. cit. p. 206. 
2 Soph. 2638; Aristotle Anal. post. i 10, 76b 24; Zeller, iii' p. 68 n. 4. 
3 Schmekel of, cit. p. 201 n. 1, 206. 
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the thought to the listener." Neither was to be confused with con- 
cepts,*~—the content of given states of consciousness considered in 
abstracto,—which according to the Stoics were immaterial (dcwparos) and 
hence unreal. 

These expressions had no place in classical Stoic theology and it was 
not until Platonic influences affected Stoic tradition that they found any 
natural application to the idea of God. Heraclitus who wrote an 
allegorical commentary on Homer at the end of the first century A. D. 
asks why Homer attributes to Hermes a double dominion, one infernal, 
the other in Heaven and explains that it is because the god is the 
Adyos which is double. ‘And the philosophers call one of these rév 
évduaberov but the other tov zpodopixdv. One is the herald of reasonings 
within the mind; the other is latent in the breast. And they say that 
God is provided with the latter. ... Therefore Homer calls the Adyos 
évdudberos earthly (x@dvos) because it lies in shadow, invisible in the 
depths of reason, but the Adyos zpodopixds he lodges in heaven because 
it is evident from afar.’* There is no suggestion that these philosophers 
who must have been Stoic allegorists claimed for God a Adyos zpodo- 
pexds; but Cornutus called Hermes the Adyos zpopopixds because he 
expressed to men the mind and will of the gods,‘ a thought which 
closely approximates Clement’s view that the Logos ‘having become 
reason was immanent in the heart of men.’ Plutarch called Hermes 
the giver of the Adyos évduaBeros to man.® In these fanciful identifica- 
tions, however, there is no consistent attempt to distinguish between a 
Adyos évduderos and a Adyos mpopopixds within the Godhead. 

With Philo the case is somewhat different, for in his writings Stoicism 
had made a definite alliance with Platonic thought and, with the Old 
Testament before him, he was confronted by many of the problems 
which Christian theologians discussed a century later. In his system 
the position of the Logos suffers from the same ambiguity as it did in 
early Christian thought. Is the Logos a property of God essential to 
his being and constitutive in his nature or is it a separate entity with 
hypostatic independence? Philo appears never to have overcome this 
ambiguity, nor to have been fully conscious of it. In one passage he 


1 Von Armin Fragmenta i p. 40; ii pp. 43 ff. 

2 The Stoic term was 7a Aexrd. ‘Mit diesem Namen bezeichneten sie namlich 
den Inhalt des Denkens als solchen, den Gedanken im objektiven Sinn, in seinem 
Unterschied von den Dingen, auf welche sich die Gedanken beziehen, von den 
Worten, durch welche sie ausgedriickt, und von der Seelentatigkeit, durch die sie 
erzeugt werden.’ Zeller, iii' pp. 88, 79 n. 2, 80. 

8 Heraclitus Quaestiones Homericae (ed. Fr Oelmann, Lipsiae, 1910), § 72, 
PP- 95-96. 

4 L. A. Cornutus De natura deorum c. 16 (ed. Fr Osann, Gottingen, 1844). 

8 Plutarch c. princ. philos. ii 1 p. 777 b; Zeller iii! p. 68 n. 4. 
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seems to apply the distinction of Adyos évdiaberos and Adyos tpodopeKds 
to God; but a closer consideration of the passage shews that it is 
a metaphorical description of the world and that the Godhead is not in 
question." In one passage he makes the distinction but avoids its 
technical expression. He is interpreting Genesis vi 6 and says, ‘The 
Creator of the universe selected trustworthy powers and using them 
always contemplates his works. These are ideas and active thought, 
of which the first is latent reason, the second is the issue of that 
reasoning.’ * 

In Christianity the existence of the Logos before creation and his 
relation to God were regarded as problems early in the second century. 
Metaphors derived from Biblical passages were employed to describe 
the effect of God’s momentous resolve to express himself. Ignatius 
and Justin compare the function of the Logos with that of human 
speech.* Justin’s words are particularly striking when taken in con- 
nexion with his emphasis on the Son’s individuality. ‘But do we not 
see it happen also in our own case? For when we utter a word (Adyov) 
we beget speech (Adyov), but not by separation so that when we utter it the 
reason in us (rév év jpiv Adyov) should be diminished.’* To this thought 
Theophilus adds only the nicety of technical expression, ‘God, who has 
his reason latent (Adyov évdidberov) in his heart, begot him with his 
wisdom when he sent him forth before all things. He had this Logos 
(i. e. the one that came forth before creation) as a servant of the things 
created by him and through him he has made the universe. .. . And 
holy Scripture teaches us that Adam said he heard a voice. But what 
was this voice but the Logos of God who is also his Son? Not as the 
poets and mythologists speak of the sons of gods begotten from union, 
but as truth describes the Logos who is forever latent (évd:aGerov) in the 
heart of God. For before anything existed he had this counsellor who 
was his own reason and wisdom (¢pdovyois). But when God wished to 
create what he had planned he begot this Adyov zpodopixdy, the first 


1 The passage is De vita Mosis iii 13, Mangey, p. 154, and it should be read in full. 
I agree with Zeller (Phil. der Griech. iii? pp. 423-424) against Heinze and Aall. 
The point is exegetical and not grammatical as Aall supposes. All Philo says is 
that reason is dual both in the universe and in man (cf. Heraclitus supra). In the 
universe there is the world of ideas and its physical counterpart, the visible 
creation ; in man there is the Ad-yos évd:d0eros and the Ad-yos mpopopixds, man’s ideas 
and their vocal expression. Cf. De opif. mundi p. 5 m (7) where xécpos vonrés is tie 
Ad-yos @eod xoopotanovvTos. 

2 “Evvoay «al diavénow, ri piv tvaroxepévny odcav vinow, ri 2 voncews défodor, 
BeBaordras duvapes 5 ranTHs TeV Aw KAnpwodpevos Kal xpwpevos det Tatras Ta Epya 
éavrod xaraeGra:, Quod deus sit immut. 7, p. 277M. The other passages cited 
by Heinze (Lehre vom Logos pp. 233-234) seem to me less convincing. 

3 Ignatius ad Magn. viii 2. 

4 Dial. c. Tryph. 61; cf. Otto’s note ad hoc. 
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born of all creation. He was not thereby deprived of reason (Adyos) 
but having begotten the Logos he forever spoke by his Logos... . “In 
the beginning was the Logos and the Logos was with God” shewing 
that at first God was alone and the Logos was in him. Then he says, 
“and the Logos was divine and all things were made by him and 
without him was nothing made.” Therefore, since the Logos was divine 
and sprung from God, whenever the Father of the universe wishes he 
sends him into a certain place, and he is near at hand and is heard and 
seen, being sent by him and is found in space.’? 

This idea, more or less clearly and technically expressed, recurs 
elsewhere in the other Apologists. Only Tertullian and Irenaeus need 
claim special attention. In Tertullian the distinction in the Logos is 
definitely marked and is coupled with expressions which as clearly 
foreshadow Arian dangers as those of Clement. In fact Tertullian and 
Novatian? represent in the West, as Clement does in the East, the 
terminus ad quem for the doctrine of the two divine Logoi in a form 
acceptable to their contemporaries. Irenaeus’s importance is that he, 
like Athanasius, repudiated the terms Adyos évdiaberos and Adyos zpodo- 
puxdés and for similar reasons. 

In Afol. c. 21, Tertullian says, ‘Now we have declared that God 
constructed the universe by word, reason, and power (verbo, ratione, et 
virtute). It is agreed also among your sages that the creator of the 
universe seems to be Adyos, i.e. speech and reason. For Zeno declares 
this (i.e. Adyos) to be the creator who formed everything in order and 
that he is called also fate and God and the soul of Jove, and the 
necessity of all things. Cleanthes sums these up in spirit, which, he 
asserts, pervades the universe. And we, too, ascribe to spirit, as its 
own nature, the word and reason and power through which we maintain 
God created all things. The word is present in it when announcing, 
and reason when ordering, and power when fashioning. This, we 
explain, proceeded from God (ex Deo prolatum) and was begotten by 
processién (prolatione generatum) and therefore is called Son of God 
and God from the unity of the substance. For God is spirit. And 
while the ray extends from the sun, a portion of the greatest, yet the 
sun will be in the ray because it is a ray of the sun and is not divided 
in substance but extended.’ 

In this passage Tertullian uses ratio and sermo (or verbum) to 
indicate the Adyos évduaBeros and Adyos zpopopixds. Three properties of 
God co-operated in the work of creation: his reason, his spoken word, 


1 Ad Autolyc. ii 10, 22. 
2 The doctrine is hardly implied by Novatian whose language is much more 
guarded than Tertullian’s. 
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and his power. The Stoics also said that the Creator of the world was 
Aéyos which in Latin is both sermo and ratio. Zeno defined it as 
the Creator of the world who arranged everything (dispositione = 
oixovouia) by his foreseeing wisdom ; Cleanthes identified him with the 
spirit (xvedpa) that is immanent and active in the phenomenal world. 
The Christians (os) combine these two views and attribute to God 
an active word, an inherent reason, and a sustaining power. All of 
these are spirit for God is spirit (John iv 24), and the modes of his 
being do not divide his substance. 

A similar use of ratio and sermo occurs elsewhere in Tertullian. In 
Adv. Prax. c 5, he says, ‘ For before the universe (ante omnia) God was 
alone, being the world and space and all things to himself. Now he 
was alone because there was nothing in existence outside himself. Yet 
even then he was not alone, for he had with him the reason (vationem) 
which he held within himself. For God is rational and reason is 
primary in him, and from him are all things. This reason (rafio) is his 
mind. The Greeks call it Adyos, for which we use the word (sermonem). 
Therefore it is our usage, for convenience in interpretation, to say that 
the word (sermonem) was in the beginning with God, although it is more 
accurate to hold that reason is the older. For God was not vocal 
(sermonalis) from the beginning but rational before the beginning, and 
the word (sermo) consists of reason (va#io), so that it shews this, its own 
nature, to be prior....I can therefore maintain without being rash 
that even before the creation of the world God was not alone but had 
his reason even then within himself, and in his reason his word, which 
later by internal motion he was to make issue from himself (‘ habentem 
in semetipso proinde rationem et in ratione sermonem, quem secundum 
a se faceret agitando intra se.’) 

When Tertullian expresses the same thought but substitutes theo- 
logical for philosophical language and calls sermo the Son, he is led 
into expressions that were later to cause his being censured. In discuss- 
ing the titles appropriate to God, Tertullian urges against Hermogenes 
that dominus was strictly applicable only after creation, since it implies 
the existence of something over which God was Lord. The name deus 
is inherent in his Being, since it describes his essence (‘dei nomen 
dicimus semper fuisse apud semetipsum et in semetipso’); but titles like 
dominus, pater and iudex imply relations which are not grounded in the 
unchangeable nature of the Godhead. ‘For neither could there be a 
father before a son, nor a judge before sin. Now there was a time 
when there was for him neither sin nor son to make him who was Lord 
a Judge and Father. Thus also he was not Lord before those things 
of which he was going to be Lord sometime. Just as he became 
Father through the Son and Judge through sin, so he became Lord 
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through those things which he had made for his service.’ It is not 
difficult to see that after 325 phrases like: ‘ Fuit autem tempus cum ei 
. . + filius non fuit’ (jv wore Gre odx fv) were not likely to strengthen 
confidence in Tertullian’s orthodoxy. 

Irenaeus whose familiarity with various Gnostic systems had made 
him profoundly sceptical of all forms of speculation, deprecated any 
attempt to enquire into the unsearchable mysteries of God to find out 
what he was doing before he created the world. The teaching of 
Scripture on this point is sufficient, and rational investigation is little 
better than impertinent curiosity. ‘ Mark,’ he says, ‘if any one asks: 
What was God doing before he created the world? we say that the answer 
rests with God.’. Theories which make distinctions within the mind of 
God are specially deplorable, for they rely upon unsuitable analogies with 
the mind of man.’ ‘You who speculate upon his (i.e. the Son’s) 
generation from the Father and compare the utterance of men’s words 
made with the tongue with the Word (verdum) of God justly expose your 
own ignorance of both human and divine affairs. . .* for all men everywhere 
know that speech proceeds from thought and intelligence. Therefore 
they have not discovered anything important who speculate on emana- 
tions nor a hidden secret who compare with the only begotten Word of 
God what is known by everybody. And although they call him inde- 
scribable and unnameable yet they explain the process of his first 
generation as if they had been the midwives, likening it to the Adyos 
mpodopixds (verbo emissionis *) of men’.° 

1 Adv. Hermog. c. 3; cf. idem c.18; de oratione c.1; F. Loofs Leitfaden sum 
Studium der Dogmengeschichte (4t¢ Aufl.) pp. 155-160. For the connexion between 
the names and the essence of the Godhead cf. Gregory Thaumaturgus (?), fragment 
from ‘ Fides Patrum’ in Mai’s Spicilegium Romanum iii pp. 696-699, and V. Ryssel 
Gregorius Thaumaturgus, Leipzig, 1880, pp. 110 ff. 

2 Adv. omn. haeres. ii 28. 4 (ed. Stieren, i pp. 384-385); cf. ii 28. 5-6 ‘Sed et 
ipsius Dei et Eunoeae eius et Verbi et Vitae et Christi nativitates et prolationes 
annuntiare vultis; et has non aliunde accipientes, sed ex affectione hominum; et 
non intelligitis, quia in homine quidem, qui est compositum animal, capit huiusmodi 
dicere, sicut praediximus, sensum hominis et ennoeam hominis; et quia ex sensu 
ennoea, de ennoea autem enthymesis, de enthymesi autem logos ; (quem autem logon? 
aliud enim est secundum Graecos logos, quod est principale quod excogitat ; aliud 
organum per quod emittitur logos) et aliquando quidem quiescere et tacere hominem, 
aliquando autem loqui et operari. Deus autem quum sit totus mens, totus ratio et totus 
spiritus operans .. . non eam huiusmodi affectus et divisiones decenter erga eum 
subsequentur.’ 

3 Idem ii 28. 5. 

4 ij 13, ed. Stieren, pp. 310 ff, and Massuet’s note, Stieren,i 311 n. 9. Irenaeus 
clearly fears a real division of the divine substance ; cf. ii 13. 5 (Stieren, i pp. 313- 
314) ‘Si enim sensum emisit, ipse qui emisit sensum, secundum eos, compositus 
et corporalis intelligitur ; ut sit separatim quidem qui emisit, Deus, separatim autem 
qui emissus est, sensus. Si autem de sensu sensum dicant emissum praecidunt 
sensum Dei et partiuntur’. 

5 Idem ii 28. 6; Stieren, i pp. 386f. 
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In the third century a notable witness for the doctrine of the two 
Adyo. is the treatise of Gregory Thaumaturgus Ad Philagrium de 
Consubstantiai." The author is fully aware how easily qualifying 
distinctions may be taken for real divisions in the substance and warns 
his readers not to be led astray by terms which are necessary accommo- 
dations to the human mind. The titles of God are useful guides to the 
understanding, but are not to be taken at their face value. Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, do not indicate divisions but describe the unity 
of the Godhead. Just as the Adyos rpodopixds is heard by and is joined 
with the soul of the hearer, though inseparable from the soul from 
which it proceeds, and establishes a unity between speaker and 
hearer, so the Son is never separated from the Father. The Holy 
Ghost is no more separated from the Son than desire from mind ; for 
the nature of divinity is indivisible.* 

Outside the Church the doctrine of two divine Adyo. appears among 
the Valentinians and in a form which safeguards the divine unity. In 
the Excerpta ex Theodoto Clement gives a résumé of their teaching on 
this point. As part of an exegesis of John i 1, he gives a cosmology in 
whjch the essential mind of God is distinguished. from the Logos Son, 
who acts as his agent in creation and through whom he reveals him- 
self to the Aeons and to his elect onés. Yet the two are not really 
distinct. ‘He who remained “only begotten Son in the bosom of the 
Father” reveals the desire (of God) through knowledge to the Aeons, 
as if he had been cast forth from his bosom; but he who is seen 
here the Apostle no longer calls “only begotten” but “as only 
begotten”, “‘glory as of an only-begotten”, because Jesus is one and 
the same in creation where he is “firstborn” and in the Pleroma 
where he is “only begotten”. And he is of such a kind as can be 
advanced to every stage (in the system of emanations). Yet he 
who descends can never be divided (yepi{era:) from him who remained, 
for the apostle says, “ For he who ascended is the same as he who 
descended.” And they call the Creator the image of the Only- 
Begotten.’* The stages of emanation are various and often obscure, for 
the Valentinians, having secured the unity of the Divine Being, do not 
scruple to differentiate it as seems most convenient for speculative or 
exegetical purposes ; yet the broad distinction between the Adyos which 

1 The Greek text is found in Migne P.G. xlvi 1104-1105. For the critical 
history of the document cf. O, Bardenhewer Gesch. der altkirch. Lit. (2t° Aufl.) 
ii pp. 326-327; V. Ryssel Gregorius Thaumaturgus pp. 65-100 ff. Cf. the corre- 
sponding passage in the Arabic fragment published by Mai Spicileginm Romanum 
iii pp. 696-699 ; Ryssel, pp. 45, 115. 

2 For the Spirit as é@vpnos of the Father cf. Excerpta ex Theodoto § 7, 1; 
Stalin, iii p. 108. 

3 Excerpta ex Theodoto § 6-9. 
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is eternal in the Father, and the Adyos which actively performs his will 
and realizes his thought, is clear.’ 

A striking passage in Excerpta ex Theodoto § 19 expresses the same 
thought, ‘ “‘ And the Logos became flesh”: not only by his presence did 
he become man, but the essential Logos (6 év rairéryt: Adyos) became 
Son by limitation, not essentially (xara reprypapi kai od xat’ odciav). 
And he became flesh also when he acted through prophets. But the 
Saviour is called a child (réxvov) of the essential Logos . . . who is 
an “image of the invisible God,”—then he adds “first-born of all 
creation”... . For he calls the Zogos of the essential Logos* “an image 
of the invisible God,” and “first born of all creation” because he was 
begotten impassibly and became the creator and founder of all creation 
and substance.’ The Logos Son is not only réxvoy but Adyos of the 
essential Logos. 

Clement recognizes the affinities between this theory and the Christian 
doctrine, and comments significantly: ‘We admit that the essential 
Logos is God in God (6cdv é 66) who also is said to be “in the 
bosom of the Father”, inseparable, indivisible, one God.’* In another 
similar passage he notes that the Valentinian doctrine is a misunder- 
standing of the Christian.‘ 

It should now be clear how speculation on the existence of the 
Logos before creation led the theologians of the second century to 
distinguish between the Adyos which constitutes God’s rational nature 
and the Adyos which has been its expression in the creation and 
government of the world, and how they came to adapt terms, current in 
Stoic logic, which were admirably suited to express their meaning. These 
terms really helped to clarify ideas as long as their limitations as 
analogies were remembered, but they indicated a direction of thought 
which was easily misunderstood. Distinctions in the nature of the 
Logos easily led to careless expressions like those of Tertullian and 
Clement, and ultimately produced the view of Arius that there were two 
substantially separate Logoi both of which could be called divine. 
The danger was felt keenly by Irenaeus who repudiated the dangerous 
analogies, aud was recognized by Gregory Thaumaturgus who carefully 

1 Idem § 25. 1. 

2 This is the text of the MS, but Stahlin adopts Bunsen’s conjecture of vidv 
instead of Adyor .. . rod Adyou Tow év rabréryt:. 

3 Excerpta ex Theodoto § 8,1. The interpretation of the passage has suffered from 
the erroneous paragraphingof Klotz which Stahlin has in the main followed (Stahlin, 
i, pp. Ixxi, lxxxiii), e.g. W. Bousset Jiidisch-christlicher Schulbetrieb in Alexandria 
und Rom, Gottingen, 1915 (Forschungen 2. Rel. u. Lit. des alt, u. n. Testaments, 
N. F. 6), pp. 159-160. The sentence jyeis 5t tov tv trairéryr Adyov.. . eis eds 
belongs to the preceding paragraph. The new theme is introduced by the text 
John i 3; cf. § 6,1, &c. 

* Idem § 33. 2. 
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guarded his words from misunderstanding. Athanasius in condemning 
the Arian doctrine did not fail to see its connexion with the ideas and 
language of the Apologists. In his confession of faith, he goes to the 
root of the matter and aims a blow at both. ‘We believe... in one 
only-begotten Logos, Wisdom, Son, timelessly and invisibly begotten 
from the Father, but not a Adyos zpodopixds Or évdudGeros nor an emana- 
tion from perfect being . . . for he is the true image of the Father equal 
in glory and honour . . . very God of very God, and we exist by his true 
Son, Jesus Christ.’ His attack was effective and is often repeated by 
his successors.? The terms Adyos évdiaHeros and Adyos mpodopixds OCCUT 
but rarely in orthodox Christian cosmology for long after his time, and 
in the ninth century Photius can see in Clement’s words perilous 
thoughts which it is more charitable to ascribe to the Arians who fully 
revealed their danger.’ Early critics of the Fathers saw Arianism in 
most of the passages cited above.‘ Theophilus and Tertullian both 
fell under the censor’s blow. 
R. P. Casey. 


DR SANDAY’S NEW TESTAMENT OF IRENAEUS, 
WITH A NOTE ON VALENTINIAN TERMS IN 
IRENAEUS AND TERTULLIAN. 


At long last Dr Sanday’s great edition of the quotations of Irenaeus 
from the New Testament has appeared. Professor Turner in his 
Preface tells the story of the book, how it was planned by Dr Sanday 
soon after he returned to Oxford as Ireland Professor in 1883, and how 


' Athanasius, Migne P. G. xxv 197 ff; A. Hahn Bibliothek der Symbole, 3t¢ Aufl., 
p- 264. 

2 Basil of Caesarea, Homilia III in Hexaemeron 2, Migne P.G. xxix 54-55 ; 
Homilia 24, P. G. xxxi 601 ; cf. Migne P. G. xlvi 193; xxxiii 7o1, P. L. xx 28, 32; 
cf, the texts of the longer and shorter recensions of Ignatius ad Magn. viii 2. 

5 Basil of Caesarea, Migne P.G, xxix 54-55, xxxi 601 ; Gregory of Nyssa (?), 
Migne P.G. xlvi 193; Gregory of Nazianzus(?), P.Z. xx 32; Phoebadius of 
Aginnensis, Migne P. L. xx 28. An adequate treatment of these terms in Greek 
philosophy after Philo or in Christian theology after the third century is wanting, 
although scattered references can be found; cf. F. Osann’s edition of Cornutus, 
pp. 283-284, M. Heinze of. cit. p. 317, and Wyttenbach’s Plutarch vol. vi p. 378; 
viii p. 1380; and the article of Lebreton, not accessible to me, Etudes cvi p. 319. 
For Marcellus of Ancyra, cf. F. Loofs Trinitdtslehre Marcells von Ancyra (Sitzungs- 
berichte der kinigl. preuss. Akad. der Wissenschaften, 1902, p. 769). 

* The references may be found in the notes in Migne. Clement’s name was 
linked with that of Arius as well as that of Origen ; cf. Zahn Forschungen iii p. 141. 

5 Old-Latin Biblical Texts: No. VII. Nouum Testamentum Sancti Irenaei 
Episcopi Lugdunensis . . . edited from the MSS . . . by the late William Sanday 
and C. H. Turner, assisted by many other scholars and especially by A. Souter. 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1923.) 
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various events (some of them fortunate, such as the publication of the 
Armenian text) led to delay after delay, so that Dr Sanday died with 
the work still not quite finished. 

It is not an easy book to read, for in addition to the main text of the 
Gospels and Acts (pp. 1-114) it is necessary always to look up Prof. 
Turner’s Additamenta (Appendix I, pp. 204-225), and his Votes and 
Corrections (Appendix IV, pp. 229-252): it is well also to look what 
variants there may be in the Armenian text of Iren. adv. Haer., books 
IV and V (pp. 253-288). But the main trouble is that it is a house 
divided against itself. The chief contributors fall into two parties: 
Dr Hort and Prof. Souter against Dr Sanday and Prof. Turner. 

The question at issue is the date of the Latin translation of the adv. 
Haer., and in particular whether Tertullian used this translation or the 
original Greek. Dr Hort (Introd. to N. T. § 220) had stated his belief 
that this Latin translation was not earlier than the fourth century, but no 
exposition of his reasons had ever been published. ‘Among the mass 
of papers which he left behind were the jottings of an investigation into 
this very question. . . . His son, Sir Arthur Hort, entrusted it to 
Dr Sanday’s hands to be dealt with at his discretion. There could be 
no doubt as to the imperative desirability of printing it (Praef. p. xi). 
Accordingly it appears as Chapter II under the title “ Did Tertullian 
use the Latin Irenaeus ?”’ (pp. xxxvi-Ivi). 

As might have been expected Dr Hort’s paper is a very solid and 
judicious piece of criticism, and to me it appears quite decisive. It did 
not convince Dr Sanday, however, who puts in a counter-plea (pp. lvii- 
lxiii): it is a pity that this is disfigured by a serious blunder on p. Ixi, 
where it is stated that Tertullian and Iren-lat both use cntentio for 
év@dpnov, on which Dr Sanday lays great stress. ‘The coincidence in 
intentio is all the more noticeable’, he says. And so perhaps it would 
be ; but the fact is that ix¢entio is only found in Iren-lat, for Tertullian 
has the transliterated Enthymesis */,.! The rest of the points here in 
question are best left to the separate Note (at the end of this review), 
for to make them intelligible they need some sort of statement of the 
Valentinian theology. 

Another approach to the subject is effected by the contributions of 
Prof. Souter and Prof. Turner. Cannot the date of the Latin transla- 
tion of Irenaeus be discovered from a consideration of its style and 
diction? It must have been later than 180, the date of the original 
Greek, and it was clearly used by St Augustine in 421. Souter in 104 
pages supports Dr Hort and suggests the period 370-420 (p. xcvi), 


1 Oehler, p. 394%, 395°, 395'4. 1 prefer to regard animationem (394°) with Beatus 
Rhenanus as a gloss on Enthymesin, rather than as a corruption of anteriorem 
(Turner, p. xlii). 
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Turner adds a postscript of seven pages, more or less agreeing with 
Dr Sanday, and the same view is maintained in his Appendix IV con- 
taining the important ‘ Notes, Additions, and Corrections to the text of 
the Gospels and Acts’ (pp. 229-252). 

On one point he is clearly right. Souter had brought forward some 
evidence to suggest that the quotations in Iren-lat from the Pauline 
Epistles seemed to imply a partial use of the Vulgate itself. But 
Turner shews that the peculiarities of the Latin translation on which 
Souter had relied reappear in the Armenian, so that they must have had 
a place in the original Greek of Irenaeus. The Armenian translation 
of Books IV and V establishes—what we knew already from a general 
consideration of the passages still preserved in Greek—that the Latin is 
a very faithful and literal rendering of the Greek original. As a general 
rule the translator seems to have rendered almost word for word the 
Greek that was before him, even in the Biblical quotations. If in Jn. 
xii 27 Irenaeus adds ovx olda to xai ri cirw (p. 86), Iren-lat adds xescio. 
If in 2 Cor. xii 4 Irenaeus wrote jyyara dppyra (p. 152), where all other 
authorities have dpp. pyy., Iren-lat has sermones inenarrabiles. This 
makes Iren-lat a most valuable authority, but it also makes it far more 
difficult to place or date. I confess that I have no certainties to offer. 

At the same time I cannot quite agree with Prof. ‘Turner about some 
of the points which to him make a very early date so certain. Thus 
Matt. xi rr appears in Iren-lat in the form emo in natis mulierum maior 
est Iohanne Baptisatore': here Irenaeus has in natis with & for inter 
natos of all the other texts, and ‘ Baptizator’ with & and Tertullian for 
the famillar ‘ Baptista’. It is indeed a striking coincidence with the 
ancient ‘ African’ text, as Prof. Turner points out in his elaborate Note 
on the passage (p. 235). But when he goes on to say that ‘it is almost 
incredible that any one in the later fourth century should have talked of 
Tohannes baptizator’ 1 venture to think it is going beyond the evidence, 
for this form of the title was not altogether unused in later times. 
Adamnan tells us that Bishop Arculfus saw on the banks of the Jordan 
in 670 a church in honorem sancti baptizatoris Iohannis fundata (Itinera 
Sancta 266, l. 15 ; and again 272, |. 4). It seems to me not incredible 
that the translator of Irenaeus, rendering word for word with his eyes 
fixed on the Greek of his exemplar, may here, as elsewhere, have 
stumbled upon the so-called ‘ African’ phraseology.’ 

This sounds rather like special pleading, but on p. xxiii Prof. Turner 
says: ‘In Matt. xii 42 Iren-lat has matio for yeved with & alone... .: the 
passage is not a direct quotation and so may represent the translator’s 


1 So the best MSS C and V. 
2 Elsewhere Iren-lat, when not directly quoting the Gospel, has Johannes 
baptisator (IV 4, 3), but Johannes baptista (IV 7, 2, V 17, 3). 
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own usage as easily as his Bible’s.’ What is important to remember is 
that in-any case the Greek text of Irenaeus was before him, while the 
influence of the Latin Bible, in whatever form, was only indirect. In 
proportion as we lay stress upon the ‘faithfulness’ of the Latin Irenaeus 
(as demonstrated by its literal agreement with the Armenian, &c.), we 
must be prepared to regard its agreements or disagreements with par- 
ticular types of ‘ Old-Latin’ biblical texts as fortuitous. In Matt. xii 42 
natio for yeved is ‘ African’, but in Phil. ii 15 it is the rendering of 
every Latin text, except a translation of Epiphanius on Canticles.* 

Like all known Latin biblical texts Iren-lat is not pedantically con- 
sistent in the choice of renderings. Thus the generally ‘ African’ s¢ 
guominus occurs three times,’ but the alternative word a/ioguin is found 
in II 22. 1 and probably elsewhere. It may be noted in passing that 
no text has si guominus in Mark, though & has it in Matthew */, for «i 
5e payye. 

The questions at issue are very well illustrated by the use in Iren-lat 
of ¢riticum and frumentum, both equivalents of otroc. I suppose the 
two words correspond in usage to ‘corn’ and ‘wheat’, but I do not 
know which is which. In Matthew /rumentum is clearly ‘ African’ and 
triticum ‘ European’ and Vulgate, but in Jn. xii 24 all Old-Latin texts 
have ‘a grain of ¢*ticum’ ; it is only the Vulgate that has ‘a grain of 
Jrumentum’. In Lk. xxii 31 all the texts, including Cyprian, have 
triticum. In Mk. iv 28 ec and 4 ff have ériticum, a i and vg have fru- 
mentum, while df g have granum. Of the passages where otro occurs, 
Irenaeus quotes or refers to Matt. iii 12, xiii 25, 30, Mk. iv 28. Iren-lat 
has é¢riticum in Matt. xiii 30 and Mk. iv 28, and also in Matt. iii 12 */s ; 
it has frumentum in Matt. xiii 25 and in Matt. iii 12 */;*; while in one 
place it has fructum. And further, in the same context that Iren-lat 
speaks of the ziztanorum et tritici parabola (IV 40, 2) the quotation has 
superseminauit zizania inter frumentum, and in quoting Ignatius it uses 
JSrumentum not triticum (V 28, 3). These details are tiresome and 
perplexing, but I venture to think they shew how little we can discri- 
minate between the vocabulary natural to the translator of Irenaeus and 
the influence of the biblical text known to him. 

In some places indeed it is legitimate to see this influence. Prof. 
Turner on p. xxiii refers to ma/ignus as a term for ‘the devil’, and quite 
rightly says that it is a rendering of 4 rovnpéc and an echo of Matt. 
xiii 38. Now fidii maligni is read in Matt. xiii 38 by edf 4g 7, Habet- 
deus and Augustine '/,, so that, as each time the phrase occurs in 


1 Natio uiperarum (Matt. iii 7) occurs also in ‘Greg. Illib.’, p. 85. 

2 See my Note on this phrase (Zhe Old Latin and the Itala p. 41 f). 

3 Here Iren-lat agrees with Aug (Collat. Carth, 316) : this reference should be 
added on p. clvi. 
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Iren-lat it refers to Matt. xiii 38, it is useless to bring mad/ignus forward 
as an indication of place or date. In this verse, it may be added, & has 
fiiti mali and it is the Vulgate alone that has the generally ‘ African’ 
nequam. 

It was a great step forward when Dr Sanday in 1885, in his ‘ Remarks 
on the Corbey St James’ (Studia Biblica i 233 ff), first made us familiar 
with the ‘ African’ Biblical vocabulary, fe/ix for ‘beatus’, c/arifas for 
‘gloria’, sermo for ‘uerbum’, &c. But further research shews that not 
all of these distinctions hold good right through the Four Gospels, not 
to speak of other books. Thus c/arifas is undoubtedly by far the most 
generally characteristic rendering of d0éa in & and e¢ and Cyprian, but it 
is equally characteristic of 4 and the Vulgate in the latter part of 
St John’s Gospel ; while if attestation can prove anything the angelic 
song in Lk. ii 14 always began in Latin with G/oria, though it may be 
doubted whether the earliest rendering had i excelsis or in altissimis. 

Among the test-words in the Gospels are the renderings of dpytepevc. 
In Iren-lat pontifex is not used, but plain sacerdotibus occurs in Matt. 
xvi 21 (= e), and principibus sacerdotum’in a reference to Acts iv 5 ff. 
What is remarkable, however, is that swmmus sacerdos occurs no less 
than four times, in one of which it certainly seems to be due to the 
Latin translator rather than to come from Irenaeus himself. Thus he has 
summi sacerdotes in a reference to Acts v 23 (III 12, 5), our Lord is said 
to perform summi sacerdotis opera (1V 8, 2), we find Caiphas? summus 
sacerdos et Anna et religui summi sacerdotes in a reference to Jn. 
xviii 13 ff (II 19, 7), and there is the phrase summi sacerdotis mortua 
filia, meaning Jairus’s daughter (V 13, 1). As Irenaeus in I 8, 2 speaks 
of ri rod dpxiowayuwyou Ovyatépa (archisynagogi filiam), and as the 
Armenian in V 13, 1 has ‘the dead daughter of the Centurion’, we see 
that something is wrong, but in any case the partiality of Iren-lat for 
summus sacerdos is illustrated. Now this term is characteristic of the 
‘European’ text of Mark, followed by the Vulgate. What the exact 
genesis of that text was is most obscure, but at least it was neither 
‘ African’ nor primitive. The most consistent witnesses in Mark to sum. 
sac. seem to be d and the Vulgate, after that comes the Irish text 7. 

The Latin translation of Irenaeus is no doubt very faithful, but there 
are some indications that the influence of the biblical text upon the 
translator now and then went beyond the choice of synonyms. The 
Oxyrhynchus fragment of the original Greek (O P 405) is, according to 


1 The other renderings are fil. imiqui (b m) and fil nequitiae (ac fz). 

2 On p. 223 Prof. Turner writes Caiaphas: if this be really the reading of C it 
should have had sic put to it. The only ‘Caiaphas’ in Latin I know outside the 
better text of the Vulgate is a correction made by the ancient Latin corrector of 
Codex Bezae (Act iv 6, Scrivener’s G). Anna for Annas is found in a and r. 
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Grenfell and Hunt, ‘not later than the first half of the third century 
and might be as old as the latter part of the second’—in other words it 
is almost contemporary with the author. It is only a tiny fragment, 
corresponding to Harvey, vol. ii, p. 31, ll. 24-31, and p. 32, ll. 7-14 
(III 9, 1 and 2), but it represents what no doubt was once a complete 
copy: it is not like the quotations and extracts that make up the rest of 
the ‘Greek text’ of Irenaeus, which are of later date and were in some 
cases carelessly or inaccurately excerpted. It is therefore of the utmost 
interest to compare the quotation of Matt. iii 16, 17, which occurs in 
the fragment, with Iren-lat. 


Iren. III gy, 3. Oxy. Pap. 405 

..- Aperti sunt caeli eee avew| xOnoav Ol ovpavou 
et uidit spiritum Dei kat edev [wvevpa 6% Kata- 

quasi columbam Batvov oo 7[ epurtepay Kat 
uenientem super eum ; et €pXOLEvov e[x QuTOV, Kat 
ecce uox de caelo wdov dol vy €K TwWV OUVpaYwY 
dicens: Hic est filius meus Aeyoura ov ee 0 Ut pov oO aya- 
dilectus, in quo mihi THTOT [ely 2) [evdoxnoa 
complacui. 


Here it will be seen that the Greek agrees with the Latin in omitting 
air@ after dvewOnoay, in agreement with x*B, but against almost all the 
Latin texts except the Spanish MS /o/. It should further be noticed ° 
that Iren-lat does not add de caelo after Dei as ab dh do, that 4 vg have 
super se and a h have in ipsum, and that ab dfh all have dene for mihi : 
these small points shew that Iren-lat has not here been assimilated 
wholesale to any Latin biblical text. On the other hand it has no 
equivalent for xaraBaivov, an omission unsupported elsewhere ; and it 
has ‘ This is’ for ‘ Thou art’, in accordance with most Greek and Latin 
texts, but D and a support the Oxyrhynchus Fragment." 

The authentic text of Matt. iii 17 is very doubtful. No doubt the 
original Evangelical tradition is that of Mark and Luke, according to 
which the Voice from Heaven was addressed at the Baptism to Jesus, 
but at the Transfiguration to the Disciples ; yet it is quite likely that it 
was the Evangelist Matthew himself who assimilated the words at the 
Baptism to those at the Transfiguration. However this may be, it is 
evident that an early Western text had ‘ Thou art’ in Matt. iii 17, and 
that later Western texts rejected this. It is therefore more likely that 
the Oxyrhynchus Fragment has preserved the genuine text of Irenaeus 
and that Iren-lat has conformed its text to that generally current than 
vice versa. But the differences in minor details from other Latin texts 
noticed above make me think that it was a case of memoriter assimila- 


1 ke ff and q are all missing at this point. 
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tion of a notable aberrant reading to what was familiar, rather than the 
result of any conscious collation of texts. 

Exactly similar to the case of Matt. iii 17 is that of Lk. i 46. In 
IV 7, 1 we find in the Claromontane and Vossian MSS Sed e¢ Elisabeth 
ait ‘ Magnificat anima mea Dominum .. ., and this ascription of the 
Magnificat to Elisabeth is confirmed by the Armenian version. The 
evidence of the Armenian shews that it was Irenaeus, not his Latin 
translator, who introduced Elisabeth. When therefore we find in 
III 10, 2 exsultans Maria clamabat ... Magnificat it is reasonable 
to suppose that ‘ Maria’ is due to the translator. Here again it is a 
delicate question whether the true text of Luke had Maria or Elisa- 
deth or no name at all, but I venture to think that the evidence points 
to St Irenaeus himself having been a supporter of ZAsadeth. 

In conclusion I should like to draw attention to the rather marked 
‘insular’ or Irish element in C, the Claromontane or Phillipps MS, now 
at Berlin. It seems likely that C was once at Corbie, for Loofs and 
Sanday point out that the eleventh-century catalogue of the Corbie Library 
contained ‘Herenei episcopi Ludunensis contra omnes hereses’ (sic, 
both in MS and Catal., see p. xxvi). The handwriting of C is about 
half-way between Amiens 10 (Bensly’s MS of 4 Ezra) and Amiens 12 
(Bible of Maurdramnus). Both C and Bensly’s MS have the ligature 
for vt (Bensly, p. 10; Harvey’s facs., 1. 5 from end), and both have 
quo for guoniam and = for est. And ‘insular’ spellings are not incon- 
sistent with a Corbie origin: Corbie was originally a colony from 
Luxeuil, the foundation of Columbanus. 

Thus Cessarem and gauissus (p. 248) are definitely Irish, but Bensly 
gives a list of fourteen instances of ss for s in the Corbie MS (A) of 
4 Ezra (Missing Fragment, p. 15). Ab Effeso (p. 250) is of the same 
stamp ; the regular Irish spelling is Zffessus, but Zffesus is found in the 
St Gallen MS of Acts (Wordsworth’s S) and. occasionally elsewhere in 
inferior MSS, such as the Sessorianus of the Zées#imonia and the 
Speculum, but never in first-rate texts. Diabulus (p. 239) is Irish, 
though it occurs here and there elsewhere. orpuram and purporam 
for purpuram (p. 245) are ‘insular’, the former being in the Book of 
Armagh (D) */,, the latter in the Llandaff MS (L) */,. Paugera (fem. 
of pauper, p. 246) is found in 4 Ezra xv 51 SA (not in the Spanish 
text), as well as in ads Lk. xxi 3, &c.: insular MSS mostly have 
paupercula. Torcolar (see the Oxford facsimile) seems only to be found 
in Wordsworth’s E Matt. xxi 33. Lwuxoria, luxoriose, so far from being 
‘the commoner form in early MSS generally’ (p. 245), is a well-known 
insular spelling: it is not found in Lk. xv 13 in the older MSS either of 
the Old Latin or of the Vulgate." Sathanas (p. 244) is a curiously rare 


1 The list is DE2#PG HO KV 10Z/gq: of these the oldest are Z and O. In 
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spelling in MSS as early as C, though it was the common form in late 
mediaeval times : it is found in parts of cav (Wordsworth’s C) and the 
Liber Comicus. 

Finally the spelling of scamil/um in Matt. v 35 C (p. 233) is rather in 
favour of Corbie. The word scadel/um or scabillum does not seem to 
have been much used in Africa, for Cyprian and & have suppedaneum, 
and the form scami//um is still rarer. It is found in Matt. v 35 4 and in 
B. N. 13169, better known as sangerm.2 or g,, an ‘insular’ MS once 
at Angers (Berger, p. 48); it is also found in d Mk. xii 36, Acts ii 35, 
vii 49: scamedlum occurs in g Mk. xii 36, in the Ricemarch Psalter (from 
Wales) ?/,, and in the Corbie text of James ii 3. In 4 Ezra vi 4, where 
the Spanish text has scabe//um, the French codices S and A have camit/- 
lum, obviously a mistake for scamillum. And our MS of Irenaeus also 
blunders over the word, having stam i//um. ‘The natural deduction is 
that they did not call a footstool scamil/um at Corbie, but that the 
Codex Claromontanus of Irenaeus may very well have been written 
there.’ 

These scattered Notes on lexical points have perhaps been unduly 
extended, but it is by such means that some light may be thrown upon 
the transmission of this most important text. The more I study the 
Latin Irenaeus the more I feel that its importance lies chiefly in what it 
tells us about the original Greek text of St Irenaeus, and the less 
important I feel it to be as an ‘Old-Latin’ authority. Here and there, 
no doubt, the translator has made changes through his knowledge of 
the current Latin Bible—witness Hic est and Maria, discussed above. 
But I think this was very occasional, and occurred chiefly in well-known 
passages. I do not suppose the translator ever looked up his Bible to 
guide him in the choice of words. So closely indeed did he follow the 
Greek before him that it is difficult to fix his date or his country. Was 
it in the home of St Irenaeus, at Lyons itself? Or did some reader of 
Tertullian wish to know more of the great controversial work that he 
had used? Von liguet. 

The following are the passages referred to on p. 57 of the preceding 
review and discussed in the Note which follows :— 


Gr. { Epiph. 178: Harvey i pp. 18-20]. 


Ava 8% rod “Opov rovrov daci | xexabdpbat cai éornpixOa tiv Sodiay, | xai 


Vergil Georg. iii 81, Aen. xi 497, /uxori- is only found in some of Ribbeck’s inferior 
MSS, not in either M, P or R. 

1 It should have been noted on Rom. xv 12 that in III 3, 3 the ‘root of Jesse’ 
is twice mentioned (Isa. xi 1), and that in the second place C spells the word Gesse. 
This is a rare blunder, the only other occurrences I have noted being Lk. iii 32 /o/, 
Act. xiii 22 tol, Rom. xv 12 fol and comicus. But the Land of Goshen (Gessen) is 
sometimes spelt Jessen, e.g. Itinera Sancta 50, 1. g. 
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droxatacrabjva tH ovlvyia: | xwpirbciono yap tio "EvOuvpncewos ax 
aire ov TO exrywopévy rabea airiv piv évtdo tAypwipatoe péivat | 
thy de “EvOipnow airia civ ro rdbea | id tod “Opov ddopurOivar Kai 
droorepnOnvar’ | Kai éxrda abrod yevouerny | clvae piv mvevparixiy 
ovciav . . . dophov Sé «ri. 

Iren-Lat. Per Horon autem hunc dicunt | mundatam et confirmatam 
Sophiam | et restitutam coniugi : | separata enim Intentione ab ea 
cum appendice Passione, ipsam quidem infra Pleroma perseuerasse, | 
Concupiscentiam uero eius cum Passione | ab Horo separatam et 
crucifixam | et extra eum factam | esse quidem spiritalem substantiam 

. . informem uero, etc. 


Zert. Huius (Hori) praedicant opera | et repressam ab illicitis et pur- 
gatam a malis et deinceps confirmatam Sophiam | et coniugio resti- 
tutam; | et ipsam quidem in Pleromatis censu remansisse, | Enthymesin 
uero eius et illam appendicem Passionem | ab Horo relegatam et 

| 


crucifixam | et extra eum factam | . .. spiritalem tamen substantiam 
illam ... sed informem, etc. 

Gr. [Zpiph. 178: Harvey i pp. 17, 18}. 

6 82 Tarp | tov rpoepypévov “Opor | éri tovrour dua tod Movoyevoic | mpo- 
BadXerar év eixdve idia | dovfvyov dOyAvvrov: | tov yap arépa wore piv 
pera. ovlvyiag tio Syne, wore Sb Kai trép dppyv Kai irtp Ondrv eva 
GéXover. 

Jren-Lat. Pater autem | praedictum Horon | super haec per Mono- 
genem | praemittit in imagine sua | sine coniuge masculofemina.? | 
Patrem enim aliquando quidem cum coniuge Sige, modo uero et pro 
masculo et pro femina esse uolunt. 

Zert. Ibi demum Pater aliquando motus | quem supra diximus Horon | 
per Monogenem * in haec | promit in imagine sua | feminamare,* | quia 
de Patris sexu ita uariant. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


NOTE ON VALENTINIAN TERMS IN IRENAEUS AND 
TERTULLIAN. 


In Adu. Haer.1 i 1-3 (Harvey p. 8 ff) Irenaeus gives an account of 
the Valentinian theory of the origin of things. He says there was an 
original Forefather (Iporaryp), called also Zhe Deep (Bv6oc). With 
this primordial essence dwelt a Motion ("“Evvoa), called also Grace 
(Xdpur) for it was not conditioned, and Silence (Xuyy) for it made no 


1 leg. dwooravpwOjvat. 2 ? read ‘masculofeminum’. 
5 MSS appear to have ‘ Monogenum’. 4 ? read feminamarem. 
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sign of its existence. Somehow the immeasurable Deep made its own 
Notion fecund, and so Mind (Nois) came into being, and though it was 
called Unigue (Movoyevnc) it had a correlative side to it called Zruth 
(‘AAnOea). It will be noticed that the Pairs are very much like the 
Hegelian Thesis and Antithesis that between them bring forth a 
Synthesis. After all, human beings only know of two kinds of fresh 
production : there is the notion or idea that seems to be self-produced 
from a man’s inner consciousness, and there is the new individual that 
comes from generation in plants and animals. By the first process the 
ultimate Forefather of Valentinian theology conceived his original 
Notion, and by something analogous to the second the dumb Notion 
produced what could be called Vous, viz. an intelligent Understanding, 
the inevitable counterpart of which is Truth. For if there be nothing 
true to understand there can be no intelligent understanding. It may 
be pointed out that the original Bythos, which produced the first 
Notion out of itself, corresponds to the Subliminal Self of modern 
psychology." 

Many more pairs according to Valentinus were formed in this way, 
the last of which was Design (@eAnrés) and Wisdom (Zodia), but 
a better modern equivalent is ‘Philosophy’. Philosophy desired to 
know everything, especially ‘ultimate problems’, to ‘get a grasp of 
reality’, as we say, i.e. in Valentinian phrase to know the Forefather. 
This was beyond the unaided power of Philosophy to do, it was not 
in accordance with Design, so that the result of the disordered fancy 
(Enthymesis) of Philosophy was a sort of miscarriage or formless 
abortion, produced with pain and trouble (/athos, Passio). To help 
Philosophy out of its trouble the ultimate Forefather sent another being 
called Horos, who cleansed and healed it by removing altogether its 
disordered Fancy and the pain and trouble that resulted from that 
Fancy, so that Philosophy was restored to its original Design. 

Horos (‘Opoc) is Definition, it makes nothing new but puts things in 
their right places. The end or function of the other Aeons was to 
produce something fresh, consequently they are represented in pairs, 
or are.regarded as.in themselves bisexual (dppevd@yAvc). But Horos 
does not produce anything of itself, therefore it has the epithet 
dOyAwroe ; it is, so to speak, not feminized. 

Horos is also called by other names (Lytrotes, Metagogeus, &c.). 
Among them is Cross (3ratpoc). This has been supposed to have 
been used in the sense of ‘stake’, and when /oros is said to have 
‘crucified away’ (drocravpwOjva) the Znthymesis of Philosophy-it has 
been supposed to have merely fenced it off. But the ‘Acts of John’ 

1 What I mean is best explained by a reference to Sanday’s Christologies Ancient 
and Modern pp. 146-148, 163, 166, 178. 
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§ 13 (Apoc. Anecd. ii 18) shew us that the Gnostic idea of the Cross is 
much more definitely Christian. Starting from the crucifixion of Christ, 
or perhaps it would be more accurate to say from the view of the 
significance of that crucifixion expressed in Gal. v 24, they regarded 
the True Cross, of which the wooden Gallows of Golgotha was only 
the symbol, as the dividing principle that marked out ‘right’ and ‘left’ 
(i.e. good and bad) in the lower world, the Higher Power or Aeon 
being altogether above it. The figure implied is no doubt not + but 
T, by which the lower space is divided into a right side and a left, 
but what is above is undivided. 

It is useless to expect logical consistency in such imaginings: what 
is important is that the notions of Boundary (or Definition) and cratpoo 
meet not in any classical use of craipoo as ‘ palisade’ but in symbolism 
derived from the Crucifixion. When therefore the errors and fancies 
of philosophy are removed and fixed by true definition, or in Gnostic 
language when Horos-Stauros comes and cleanses Sophia from her 
Enthymesis, the Enthymesis is appropriately said drocravpwOjva: and 
this is correctly rendered in Latin by crucifixam. The Latin translation 
of Irenaeus i 1, 3 and Tertullian adv. Valentinianos 10 both use this 
word, but it is the only correct rendering. 

Further, there is no real agreement between Tertullian and Iren-lat in 
the rendering of d@7Avvroc. Iren-lat has masculofemina, probably (as 
Dr Hort says) an error of the MSS for masculofeminam. This either 
represents a Greek corruption dppevoOmAvv (for d@yAvvrov), or is an 
erroneous interpretation of the word in this sense. Tertullian has 
feminamare(m), which is not the same thing. This hybrid word does 
not occur elsewhere and really corresponds to dov{vyov and d@nAvvtov 
together: it seems to me quite likely that he thought it a good enough 
equivalent. If Tertullian had the Latin words sine coniuge masculo- 
femina (or -inam) before him I do not see why he should have coined 
the word feminamas. 

In I i 2, 4 (Harvey, p. 19) Irenaeus tells us how Horus separated the 
‘Enthymesis’ (so Tert, Iren-lat has intentio) civ 16 éxtywopévy rade 
from Sophia. This is translated both in Tertullian and Iren-lat by 
‘appendix passio’, Tert has e¢ il/lam appendicem passionem, Iren-lat 
cum appendice passione and the construction is different, but the 
‘appendix’ (for 7d érvywépevov) appears in both. Dr Hort, however, 
shews on p. xlii that this reading, so far from being a mistake, is 
technically correct and that the only real puzzle is how the translator 
of Irenaeus came to use it. I should like to suggest that appendix 
passio is not, as Dr Sanday conjectures (p. Ixiii, note), a technical term 
of ‘the Gnostics’, but that it is one of the medical phrases which 
Prof. Souter notes as characteristic of the translator (p. xcvi), for 
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Caelius Aurelianus the Numidian physician writes de iis tussiculis guae 
aliarum fuerint appendices passionum Chronics ii 8, 114), and elsewhere 
he enquires whether certain things passionibus fuerint appendicia. These 
passages should I think be added to illustrate Dr Hort’s argument. 

Caelius Aurelianus came from Sicca in Numidia and is thought to 
have flourished in the 5th century, which (so far as it goes) supports 
Prof. Souter’s theory that the Latin translation of Irenaeus is African 
and not particularly early. 

F. C. B. 


ST LUKE’S PREFACE; doegadera AND zapaxodovéeiv. 


THE ‘ Notes on St Luke’s Preface’ by Mr F. H. Colson, in the April 
number of this JouRNAL, are an interesting and valuable contribution 
to the discussion of this important section of St Luke’s Gospel. 
Especially happy is his apt use of the famous preface of Livy, which 
states as neatly as possible two of the general aims that must likewise 
have animated the evangelist—(1) to produce a more trustworthy 
account of the events narrated, and (2) to improve on the literary form 
of his predecessors. Whether, in the selection and arrangement of his 
material and in the emphasis with which he directs attention to one 
or another aspect of the facts, St Luke was guided by further purposes, 
must in his case, as in that of Livy himself, be discovered by study of 
the whole narrative which follows the Preface. 

Two points occur in Mr Colson’s article which seem to me to permit 
additional discussion, in one case partly because of his reference to an 
article of my own.’ 

I 

Of the last clause of the Preface (iva érvyvGs epi dv xarnxnOys Adywv 
Thv dopddeav) two interpretations have been defended. (1) The view 
more current in the commentaries is clearly stated by Plummer: 
‘Theophilus shall know that the faith which he has embraced has an 
impregnable historical foundation.’ Under this view érryvéva: ri 
doddXeay is taken to mean ‘know the sureness and certainty’ of the 
facts or doctrines in question. St Luke’s aim, then, is not to state 
these facts or doctrines, but to prove them. (2) Under the opposing 
view érvyvavar tiv dodpddeay is interpreted by the aid of Acts xxi 34, 
Xxli 30 (yv@va 7d dodadés ; cf. Acts xxv 26) as meaning ‘gain sure and 
certain knowledge’, and St Luke’s announcement of his aim will then 
refer only to an adequate statement of the facts or doctrines, not to any 
purpose of proving, by argument or otherwise, how certain they are. 

1 That Mr Colson refers to me as ‘ Prof. A. R. Ropes’ gives me pleasure, for it 
is an unexpected testimony to the versatility of ‘Adrian Ross’. 
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The latter of these two views seems to me to be commended by the 
analogy of the parallel expressions found in Acts. ‘The phrase with 
the neuter adjective belonged to a plain sort of language, as the papyrus 
letters cited by Professor Cadbury shew, while the more formal (and 
rhythmical’) riv dodddAeay was obviously better suited to the formal 
style of the Preface. And even apart from a certain reflective and 
modern attitude which seems to me to lurk in the former of ,the two 
interpretations, the second interpretation is simpler and yields a better 
sense. To say, ‘I have written an accurate history in order that you 
may know that what you have already been told is correct’, is, to my 
thinking, rather lame, and a far less natural close to the paragraph 
than, ‘I have written an accurate history in order that you may have 
secure knowledge of the things about which you have been told.” 

But Mr Colson interposes that rv dopdAcay is an abstract noun, not 
equivalent to the concrete rd doadés ; he seems to hold that its proper 
sense is ‘the quality of certainty’. If this is so, the former of the two 
interpretations is the only possible one. 

Now nearly all Greek abstract nouns are capable of being used in 
some concrete sense. This hardly needs to be illustrated. The Greeks 
were not careful—even less careful perhaps than we are—to restrict 
the use of an abstract to the exact sense of a ‘property’, an ‘action’, 
or a ‘state’. This is the case with dodddeu, as Mr Colson in part 
admits. He cites the senses of a ‘military shelter’ (that is, ‘a place of 
security ’), the ‘ bar’ of a lock, a written ‘guarantee’, or ‘safe-conduct’ ; 
and to these may be added ‘safeguard’ (Josephus Av¢. iii 7. 5), ‘ way 
of safety’, ‘door of safety’ (Thuc. vi 59. 2), ‘secure structure’ (Epict. 
ii 15. 8 éroxodopety thy dopddeav), ‘secure method’ of reasoning (Xen. 
Mem. iv 6. 15 dodddeav Adyov)—instances of a somewhat different 
nature but all of them concrete, as the full context in each case makes 
clear. Certainly nothing in the known wsus /oguendi distinguishes 
dogdXea from other abstract nouns, or tends to shew that it was limited 
to a strictly abstract meaning. There is no reason for assuming that it 
cannot be used with the same freedom as nouns of analogous meaning ; 
and of such analogies there is no lack. 


1 Here, as elsewhere in this Note, I have used without specific acknowledgement 
the suggestions as well as the material offered by my colleague Professor H. J. 
Cadbury in The Beginnings of Christianity vol. ii pp. 489-510, and in his two articles 
on the Preface in the Expositor for June 1921, and December 1922. The latter of 
these articles, in which a large amount of fresh information is brought to bear on 
the problem, was doubtless not yet in Mr Colson’s hands when his Notes were 
written. 

2 From the imitation of Lk.i4 in Eusebius Ecl. proph. i1 (Migne, vol. xxii) it 
is not possible to tell which of these two interpretations Eusebius gave to the 
passage in Luke. 
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*"AAnGeu, as Mr Colson allows, means, even when it stands by itself, 
‘the thing that is true’. I@avérys often means not ‘persuasiveness’, 
but an ‘argument’ which is persuasive; iors not ‘trustworthiness’, 
but a trustworthy ‘proof’. Philo Quis rerum div. heres 60 (M. i 517) 
av 8& waoat ai Wevdeis ribavéryres dueAeyyPGow ims tov dAnOav zicTewy, 
‘if all the false plausible arguments be refuted by genuine proofs’, 
combines these two words in one sentence. But in other instances the 
nouns owe their peculiar meaning, as does dogdXeva in the case under 
discussion, to the character of the phrase in which they are used. 
Thus, dxpiBea in Acts xxii 3 (xara dxpiBevav rod zatpwov véuov) means 
‘exactitude’ in the sense of ‘exact observance’, not ‘the quality of 
exactness’, and derives the application to ‘observance’ from the 
implication of the word zemaidevpévos which governs the phrase in 
which dxpiBea is found. And closer still are cases where the abstract 


_ noun is the object of a verb meaning ‘ know’ or ‘learn’. In 1 Cor. xiii 2 


we have «idéva: racav tiv yveow, where tiv yOow means virtually 
7) ywworov; and an even more striking parallel is to be found in 
Antiphon Orat. i 13 (p. 112. 43f), where, with reference to certain 
accused persons who had refused to produce their slaves for torture, it 
is said: épevyov trav rpaxSevtwv tiv capyveay rvbécGa (in Liddell and 
Scott’s felicitous rendering ‘to learn the plain truth’). 

This last case with cadyjveu ‘clarity’ seems to go on ail fours with 
Lk. i 4. To ‘learn clarity’, in the sense of ‘gain clear knowledge’, and 
to ‘know certitude’, in the sense of ‘gain certain knowledge’, seem 
completely parallel. It need not be said that ‘7% dogdAea is the same 
as ro dogadés’; the point is that if the ‘certitude’ intended is that of 
the person who is to know, not the objective ‘certitude’ of the facts or 
doctrines, then the phrase érryvavar tiv dopdAeav will mean about the 
same thing as yava 7d dogadés, although the instruments of expression 
in the two phrases are somewhat different. 

Of course in the phrase as thus understood, and the closely similar 
one with cadyveia, the accusative is not that of ‘ direct (external) object’ 
but of ‘internal object’, which, as Goodwin remarks (Greek Grammar, 
§ 159), is far more extensively used in Greek than in English. That 
the nature of this accusative has not generally been perceived by 
students may be due to the fact that they have ordinarily translated ryv 
dogdAev by ‘the certainty’, die Gewissheit, and then interpreted the 
rendering in the modern language in a manner dictated by the presence 
of the modern article. 

In conclusion it may be worth while to refer to a passage Wisd. xviii 6, 
which does not seem to have been much used for illustration by the 
commentators on Luke. Here dogadds cidéres is an even plainer 
method of expressing the same idea, and makes a third in the series 
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of what seem to me virtually synonymous phrases. And it is an 
excellent illustration of how the mind of a Greek, when he associated 
‘security’ with ‘ knowing’, naturally turned to the security of the know- 
ledge itself, rather than to that of something else which was in some 
way related to the knowledge. 


IT 


Of wider bearing, but capable of briefer statement, is the other point. 
It seems worth emphasizing although it is not in all respects novel. 
Mr Colson is repelled, as most of us have been in the past, by the 
suggestion not infrequently made hitherto and now pressed home with 
great force by Professor Cadbury, especially in his later article in the 
Expositor, December 1922, that the word zapyxoAovOyxor, Lk, i 3, is 
a claim on the author’s part to having participated as an eye-witness in 


the events of his narrative. It is, in fact, hard to escape the force of . 


the philological argument. I[lapaxoAovOeiyv can hardly mean ‘trace the 
course of’ (R.V.), ‘follow up’, ‘investigate’. A.V. ‘have understanding 
of’ is nearer, for the usage shews that the word, when it does not mean 
strictly ‘follow’, means ‘have close contact with’, and is often emphati- 
cally used to refer to the close contact of an eyewitness, or participator. 
This would be impossible (unless the claim were fraudulent) in the case 
of the Gospel of Luke, and an almost insuperable difficulty seems to 
arise. 

Before entering on this question, however, we must turn to a diffi- 
culty in the Book of Acts which has rightly perplexed students, namely, 
that caused by the abrupt manner in which the ‘we-sections’ are 
introduced without warning or preface. Whether they were intended 
by the author to be understood as drawn from his own knowledge or as 
quotations from some one else’s diary, the abruptness is equally in- 
explicable in a skilful writer who is conspicuous for the elaborate care 
with which he always introduces to the reader every successive per- 
sonage of the narrative. With this purpose in view the names of the 
Apostles are repeated in Acts i 13; Barnabas, Ananias and Sapphira, 
Gamaliel, Stephen, Philip, Saul, Simon Magus, the eunuch of Ethiopia, 
Ananias of Damascus, Aeneas, Dorcas, Cornelius, Agabus (in his case, 
indeed, twice), Mark—to enumerate only some of the instances—all 
are given suitable introduction, so that the narrative moves on smoothly 
and without annoyance to the reader from meeting suddenly and without 
previous explanation an unknown and unexpected person in the story. 
Even James (Acts xii 17), who might seem to receive mention without 
due circumstance, has in reality been properly announced by the 
mention of the brethren of the Lord at the outset (i 14). The only 
striking exception is the ‘we’ of the famous sections. It is evident 
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that the analogy of formless works like the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
or of a clumsy compilation like the history of Diodorus Siculus, furnishes 
no helpful parallel to this abruptness. 

These two difficulties, both of them real and pressing, seem to me 
to be completely removed, for those who hold that the author of Luke 
and Acts was a companion of St Paul, by the observation that the 
Preface of St Luke is on every account to be taken as the preface to 
the whole work in two /ogoi, not to the Gospel alone. The writer of 
the we-sections had a perfect right to claim that for a long time back 
(avw6ev) he had been a participator in these great events. That he 
writes zaow is no more than to say that he has stood near the centre 
of things, and is at the most a pardonable exaggeration. No one 
would suppose that he meant it with absolute literalness. ‘A close 
relation to everything’ he certainly had had in the considerable and 
intensely important period which his own knowledge covered, and this 
period he justly describes as ‘for a long time back’—for, as Professor 
Cadbury shews in his second article, that is the meaning of dvw@ev, not 
‘from the first’ (as if he had said az’ dpyjs). 

It thus appears that this well-attested meaning for zapaxodAov@eiv, 
together with the meaning proper to dvw6ev, give exactly what is needed 
to explain an otherwise inexplicable fact in the literary procedure of the 
accomplished writer of the first Christian history. 

James Harpy RopEs. 


MARK x1 27 AND PARALLELS. 


In the April number of the JourNaL (vol. xxiv p. 317) Mr Cheetham 
says: ‘For this method of countering an unreasonable demand by requiring 
a condition unlikely to be fulfilled by the opponent, we may compare 
our Lord’s reply to the question in St Mark xi 27 and parallels: “ By 
what authority doest thou these things and who gave thee this authority?” 
He answers by putting another question: “The baptism of John, was 
it from heaven, or from men?” which they cannot answer. Both these 
cases are instances of “answering a fool according to his folly ”.’ 

I have nothing to say as to Mr Cheetham’s other instance (John ii 19). 
But to my mind this view of Mark xi 27 (which I suppose represents 
the ordinary belief) is very repulsive, and I fancy that it has scandalized 
many. I certainly remember one highly intelligent woman of my acquain- 
tance, who put it to me as the one thing in the Gospel narrative which 
made her question our Lord’s perfection of character. This method of 
dealing with a reasonable, or even an unreasonable, question seemed 
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to her altogether unworthy of Him. To me the words when rightly 
considered have always seemed to be one of the most pregnant 
utterances in the Gospels.’ 

Jesus, having certainly assumed a réle, which could only be justified by 
possession of high authority, is asked for His credentials by the presump- 
tive Heads of the Church—a perfectly proper request. But who are these 
Heads? What is the test of Headship? Surely Headship in spiritual 
matters is shewn by pronouncing boldly, to the best of one’s judgement, 
on any great question which arises in the Church. Jesus calls on these 
titular leaders to prove their leadership by giving judgement on the 
greatest question which before His own appearance had confronted 
the Jewish Church of His times. The question therefore is not a 
‘poser’, but a statement of the conditions under which ecclesiastical 
authority may be regarded as having spiritual authority. And the state- 
ment seems to me absolutely just. 

It is, of course, the case also that the question which He calls on the 
priests to decide, if they claim to be the true Heads of the Church, is 
one especially appropriate. The two missions are closely ‘bound 
together, and there is a special fitness in John’s successor demanding 
that, before He acknowledges their right to question Him, they must face, 
as they had never done, the position of His predecessor. 

The idea that the question is just an awkward poser may perhaps 
have been held by Mark. At any rate the reasons for hesitation 
which he puts into the mouth of the priests is the one thing which 
gives colour to such an idea. But these reasons are, of course, his 
‘ conjectures and are no necessary part of the story. The answer and 
counter-question of Jesus stand by themselves as a proclamation of the 
true test of spiritual authority. If you claim to be judges you must 
judge. If you claim to be leaders you must lead. 

My belief that this is the real meaning of the story is the chief of 
many reasons why I reject the theory of Mr Arthur Gray (published 
in the Hibbert Journal vol. xix p. 42) that John is the Son and Heir of 
the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen. Our Lord does not accuse 
the priests, as that theory implies, of being accomplices in the murder 
of John (a charge for which, so far as I know, there is no historical 
foundation). He accuses them of evading and ignoring him. What- 
ever may be the case in other matters, they do not in their dealings 
with John correspond to the pope of Dante, who made ‘St Peter's 
burying-place a sewer of blood’: they correspond rather to the one 
who made é/ gran rifiuto. 

F. H. Cotson., 
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A NEW FRAGMENT OF THE APOLOGY OF 
ARISTIDES. 


THE Apology of Aristides, although a popular work in ‘the early 
Church, had for centuries become little more than a name. Its 
reappearance in the modern world dates from 1878, when the Lazarists ; 
of Venice published an Armenian version of the first few chapters. 
But it was not till 1889 that a complete version in Syriac was discovered 
by Dr J. R. Harris in the convent of St Catharine on Mt. Sinai. This 
discovery rapidly bore fruit, for it led Dr A. Robinson to identify 
a long speech in the late romance of Bar/aam and Josaphat as sub- 
stantially the same work. The result was a joint edition by the two 
scholars in Zexts and Studies vol. i (1891), comprising the Syriac 
version with English translation, Latin and English versions of the 
Armenian fragment, and the newly unearthed Greek text. 

A comparison of the discrepancies between the Syriac and the Greek 
versions instantly raised the question of the original text. Was the 
Syriac an expansion or the Greek a compression? Various opinions 
were put forward, but direct evidence was lacking till the publication 
last year among the Oxyrhynchus Papyri (vol. xv, no. 1778) of a small 
fragment from the original Greek text. After a full review of the previous 
positions the editors come to this conclusion: ‘Though open to 
criticism especially for its verbosity, to which much of its comparative 
léngth is due, the Syriac has at any rate some of the advantages 
claimed for it by Dr Rendel Harris, in places reproducing the original 
more faithfully than BJ and retaining words and phrases which the 
Greek redactor discarded. The latter often preserves the language of 
Aristides with much fidelity but*. . . makes such short cuts and re- 
adjustments as seemed suitable for his purpose.’ This verdict with 
little modification is borne out by the latest piece of evidence, a papyrus 
leaf containing fifty-one lines of the original text, recently acquired by 
the British Museum. 

The papyrus (Inv. No. 2486) consists of a complete sheet forming two 
leaves of a codex, one leaf containing the Aristides text, the other 
occupied by the Song of Solomon v r2—vi ro. The whole sheet 
measures 19°5 cm. x 26-3 cm., the columns about 15 cm. xX ro-5 cm. 
The writing is a medium-sized sloping uncial of the early fourth century 
with no punctuation marks (although a slight space occasionally marks 
a stop). An angular sign, not of the ordinary shape of a breathing, is 
placed over w in 1. 44. The common confusion of « and « occurs once 
or twice, « adscript is omitted, Oeds, xvpwos, and xpurrés have their usual 
contracted forms. The inclusion of two apparently so disparate works 
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in the same volume is at first sight rather surprising but may be due to 
private taste. The Song preceded the Aristides if the sheet was folded 
in the usual (but by no means universal) way, i.e. recto inwards. In 
this case the intervening leaves of the quire must have contained the 
rest of the Song (occupying probably from three to four pages) and the 
first part of the Aristides (occupying, to judge from the English, about 
thirteen leaves). The quire would therefore have consisted of at least 
nine sheets. The reverse order, i.e. verso inwards, would, by placing the 
Aristides before the Song, reduce the minimum number of sheets by five. 

The Greek text is a good one; there are a few slight mistakes but 
serious corruption seems to occur only in 1. 2. The English translation 


Recto 
meBoy|re|s Kae Tovs €xOpous ev roinoat Kat at yu 
VaLKES avTwv ayvat Kat TapGevor evo Kat 
Tas yaotpacw ovK vroTiWeacw ox de avdpes 
QUTWY EVKPATEVOVTAL ATO Tans TvvovTLAS 
5 avouov kat axabapovas padXov de kar at 
yuvaixes opows eveparevovrat emidos yap 
peyadys avrexovrat tTys peAAovons [adAa Kar 
SovAous 9 madurxas cay exwow 7 Texva Tre 
Govow avrovs xpeurriavous yever Oa wa € 
10 XWwow €vvooUsS Kat OTaVv yevwryTat ToLOVTOL 
adeAdovs Kadovow avrous apepirro. ovres 
Geovs adXorpious ov mpooKvvovew | mpacts Kat 
emenxers Kat avdnpoves kat aevdes evo 
kat adAndous ayaTwow xnpav ovK uTep 
15 opwow opdavov d¢ cwlovow o exwv 
Tw un ExovTe avemipOovws xoprryovouv 
gevous iva edwow vro tyv diay oreyny es 
ayovow Kat xatpovow er avTw ws ert adedr 
gw adyOivw ov yap Kata capxa adeAdous 
20 avrous kadovow ada xara Yoxny 'reAeuT 
wlyra d¢ wevyta cay edwow Kad exac 
tlos duvavrar apbovws cvpBaddAopevor ba 
mrovow katadixacbevras de y pvdAaxicbev 
Tas €av axovewow EveKEy TOV OVOMATOS 
25 tov Xv xataxexpimevovs cvvBadAopevor 
TEeLTOVTW avTos a Xpeav exovow « Suva 
toly xax pvovrat e d¢ tis SovAos eorw 7 Trevys 
l. 2. This can only mean ‘Their women are pure and virgins and abstain from 
prostitution’, One would have expected rds yacrépas. Something appears to 
have gone wrong with the text as the women are again mentioned in 1. 6 in 


a sentence omitted by the Syriac. Perhaps for yuvaixes we should read Ovyarépes, 
or the Syriac translator may have confused yaorpacww with some form of @vyarnp. 
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of the Syriac is taken from Zexts and Studies vol. i, and passages which 
do not occur in the Greek are italicized. There are eight of these and 
they are chiefly emphatic amplifications. Two small sentences in 
ll. 6, 37-38, are completely omitted in the Syriac. Cases of mis- 
translation, inexact translation, and completely loose translation are 
pointed out in the notes. On the whole, however, the Syriac gives 
a tolerably close rendering, although it does not appear to reproduce 
the terseness and austerity of the Greek. The text is printed as it 
stands except for the division of the words. In this way its nature 
can be most easily realized. Passages enclosed so ‘ ! have no parallel 
in the BJ text. 


and they do good to their enemies: and their wives, 
O king, are pure as virgins and their 
daughters modest : and their men 
abstain from all unlawful wedlock 
and from all impurity 
in the hope of the 

recompense that is to come im another world: but as for their 
servants or handmaids, or their children if any of them have any, 
they persuade them to become Christians for the love that they 
have towards them ; and when they have become so 
they call them without distinction brethren : 
they do not worship strange gods: and they walk in 
all humility and kindness and falsehood is not found among them, 
and they love one another: and from the widows they do not turn 
away their countenance: and they rescue the orphan from him 
who does him violence: and he who has gives to him who has not 
without grudging ; and when they see the stranger they bring him to 
their dwellings, and rejoice over him as over a 
true brother ; for they do not call brothers those that are after the 
flesh but those who are in the spirit avd in God: but when one 
of their poor passes away from the world and any of them sees him, 
then he provides for his burial according to his ability ; 
and if they hear that any of their number is imprisoned or 
oppressed for the name of their Messiah 
all of them provide 
for his needs, and if it is possible that he may be delivered 
they deliver him. And if there is among them a man that is poor 

1, 6. Omitted in the Syriac. 

1. 9. ‘That they may have them well-disposed.’, The Syriac mistranslates. 


1. 17. wa—a mistake for éay, cf. 1. 21. 
ll, 21-23. The’Syriac is inexact. 
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Verso 
vynorevovew nyepas Bn Kat 7 Kat ofl: pedAovglw 
cavros TeGevar Teurovow exewwors| ovope 

30 vor avrox evppaver Oat ws avo. ex evppacra(y) 
xexAnoOat| kat Ta mpootaypata Tov Ov acda 
Aws dvdarrovew oows kat Sixaws Cwvres 
Kat ws KS 0 Os avrous mpocerager evya 
PLrTOVELY AUTW KATA Tpwias Kat TagaY wpay 

35 « mavtt Bpotw Kat roTw Kat Tos Aouros aya 
Bors Teav Se ar arobavy tis eve Bs «€ 
QvTwv Xalpovow Kat evxapurToVeW Kat TpoT 
EVXOVTAL TEPL AVTOV Kat TpoTEUTOVEW ws 
arodnpouvta exav Se rexvov yevvnOn 

40 avrous evyapurrovow Tw Ow eav Se vyriov 
eléeXOn vrepevyapurrovew ort avapapryTo 
amnAbev eav Se apaprias Tis exwv azo 
Oavyn KAaovew ws em KoAaow atepxo 
{xo} pevov avrov Tavta ov © Bacirev ra 

45 Soypara avrwv eww wy xpeay avrot 
exovres Tov Ov arrovvra: Tap avtov Kat ov 
tws Svarepwow Tov Koapov ToUTOV [ME 
Xpt TeAcworews Xpovwy ort o Os avrows may 
ta vreragev Sovda evyapirro. ovy ew 

5° avtw Kat & avrov's) y ovpraca diouyors ey 
VETO KAL 1) KTLOLS | OVTWS OVV OUTOL EVpOV 


ll, 28-31. The Syriac makes no attempt to translate. 


1, 31. «exdHoGa:—one would expect xexAnyuévar, The Syriac is apparently trans- 
lating Xv, not 6v. 


1. 33. «a: ws—BJ xadas. 
evxapiorovc1ww—the Syriac uses three verbs to translate this one word. ‘The 
goodnesses of God’ appears to be a translation of trois Aowois d-yaois. 
ll. 37, 38. mpocedxovra mepi avrov—omitted in the Syriac.translation. 
1, 42. dpaprias—the Syriac gives a doublet in translation, 
1, 43. *Aaiovow—Again observe the exaggeration in the Syriac. 
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or needy and they have not an abundance of necessaries they fast 
two or three days that they may supply the needy with 
their necessary food. 

And they observe scrupulously the commandments 
of their Messiah: they live honestly and soberly, 
as the Lord their God commanded them: every morning and at all 
hours on account of the goodnesses of God towards them they praise and 
laud him: and over their food and over their drink they render him 
thanks. And if any righteous person of their number passes away 
from the world they rejoice and give thanks to God 
and they follow his body as if he were 
moving from one place to another: and when a child is born to 
any one of them they praise God, and if again it chance to die 
in its infancy, they praise God mightily, as for one who has 
passed through the world without sins. And if again they see 
that one of their number has died in his iniquity or in his sins 
over this one they weep ditterly and sigh as over one who is about 
to go to punishment: such is the ordinance of the law of the Christians, 
O king, and such their conduct, As men who know God they ask from 
Him petitions which are proper for Him to give and for them to 
receive: and thus they accomplish the course of their lives. And 
because they acknowledge the goodnesses of God towards them, lo! 
on account of them there flows forth the beauty that is in the 
world. And truly they are of the number of those that have found 
the truth. 


ll. 44-48. The Syriac seems a very loose translation. ‘What they need of God, 
they ask of Him ’—éxovres should grammatically be éxovow. 

Il. 48-51. ‘Inasmuch as God put all things in subjection to them, they are there- 
fore grateful to Him, and for them (reading &’ adroids) was the whole order and 
creation made.’ Cf. Ep. ad Diognetum x 2 5 yap Obs rods dvOpmmous fyamnoe, 8’ obs 
énoinge Tov Kécpov, ols imérage mavta ra tv rH yp. The Syriac goes entirely off 
the rails, 


H. J. M. Mine. 
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Didache i 3-ii 1 


THE interesting article on the Didache in the January number of the 
JOURNAL (vol. xxiv p. 147) by Mr Connolly calls for a brief note by 
way of supplement. The author omits to notice an important piece 
of evidence for the diffusion in Eygpt—as well as in Syria, whence 
both the Didascalia and the Apostolic Constitutions are supposed to 
emanate—of a text of the Didache including the so-called Interpola- 
tioni 3—ii 1. It occurs in a papyrus fragment of the Didache attributed 
to the fourth century, published in Oxyrhynchus Papyri vol. xv p. 14. 

The papyrus, it may be noted, supports the text of the Didache used 
by the author of the Afostolic Constitutions in certain small points 
against the text in Bryennius’s MS, where the latter has evidently been 
corrected to conform to the standard text of the Gospels. Thus both 
Ap. Const. and Pap. read rotro and ¢uXcire against 7d aire and dyarare. 
There are other interesting variants. 

B. H. STREETER. 


A NEW OLD-LATIN FRAGMENT. 


THE discovery of even the smallest scrap of a pre-Vulgate Biblical 
MS is so rare an event that each fragment deserves to be chronicled in 
this JouRNAL. In the Revue Bénédictine for May 1923 Dom Donatien 
de Bruyne has published two leaves from the binding of a MS of 
Ambrose De fide catholica, which is now in the library of the Abbey of 
St Paul in Carinthia (25. 3. 19), but formerly belonged to Reichenau. 
The leaves contain Lk. i 64-ii 51. The text presents no certain sign 
of mixture with the Vulgate, being nearest to the Irish text 7 in the first 
half of the fragment and to the African e in the second half, the change 
occurring about Lk. ii 20. Readings of special interest are: Lk. i 70 
ab aeo (sic) = ab eo rr, a mistake for ab aeuo # g (other texts have 
‘a saeculo’, &c.); ii 11 conseruator salutis = 77,; i 80 and ii 40 conro- 
boratur = ¢ ; ii 36 profetis = ev; ii 49 quid utique = ¢; ii 25 religiosus 
(i.e. ebAaByo, or cioeByo), where the other texts have ‘timens’ or 
*timoratus ’. 

Dom de Bruyne proposes to call the fragment . 

F, C. B. 
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REVIEWS 


Leitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. 


Dr Marti has done good service to Old Testament study by 
carrying on the Z. 4. W. through the difficult years of the war. The 
quality of this periodical has been well maintained. In vol. xxxviii 
(1919-1920) Ed. Kénig makes a much needed protest against the 
tendency to look for metrical form in the Old Testament in all places, 
likely and unlikely. Edm. Bayer, it seems, thinks that even Dan. i 1, 2 
is ‘nicht in Prosa geschrieben, sondern rhythmisch abgefasst’, thus : 


(Strophé) In the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim, 
The king of Judah, 
Marched Nebuchadnezzar, 
The king of Babel, 
Against Jerusalem 
And besieged it. 


(Antistrophé) And the Lord gave into his hands Jehoiakim the 
king of Judah, 
And part of the vessels of the house of God, 
And he carried them into the land of Shinar 
To the house of his God, 
And the vessels 
Into the treasury of his God. 


We may be grateful to Kénig for exposing this nonsense, for there are 
other passages (e.g. parts of Gen. i and ii) in which the ‘discovery’ of 
metre is equally unjustifiable, though the reductio ad absurdum is not 
so evident. 

In the same volume E. Hertlein writes on ‘ Rahab’ without fear of 
Gunkel. His conclusion is ‘Der Gedanke an mythische Neben- 
bedeutung von Rahab, dieser Benennung Aegyptens, ist ganz auf- 
zugeben’. In vol. xxxix K. Budde writes at length on ‘Ephod und 
Lade’ in answer to W. R. Arnold’s study ‘Ephod and Ark’ (reviewed 
in the 7. Z.S. vol. xx 84, 85). In vol. xl Hugo Gressmann publishes 
in a revised form a considerable article on ‘Teraphim’ written eighteen 
years ago by the late G. Hoffmann. 

An article on Micah ii, iii by the veteran scholar K. Budde (Z. A. W 
Xxxvili 2-22) calls for a longer notice. The text of the two chapters 
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has undoubtedly suffered in several particulars, and Budde in succession 
to Wellhausen (Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten v, 1892) and Duhm (Z. A. W. 
xxxi 87 f, 1911) attempts to improve it. 

But Budde, it seems, is too ambitious: he desires not only to restore 
the text, but further to ‘restore’ it in a metrical form. He is able to 
start from the datum that v. 2 consists of a couplet in. the ‘Kinah 
measure’, Verse 1, however, according to M.T., is written in obstinate 
prose. All that Budde can do is to discover (with the help of an 
emendation) ove ‘ Kinah-verse’ embedded in the first clause. So he 
reads the opening words of v. 1 thus: 


omasvo-y px7 awn n 
ae 
‘Ho! the devisers of mischief on their beds, 
And the workers of evil’... 


Here, according to the usual pointing, the first line contains three 
stresses, while the second contains two—making altogether a Fiinfer 
or ‘Kinah-verse’. It is a rough example at best, but it seems to 
content the metricists. In offering this emendation Budde believes 
that he is improving the sense as well as the form. ‘Men upon their 
beds’, he asserts, ‘do not work evil; they devise it only.’ 

But Budde walks on treacherous ground. ‘The ‘ Kinah-metre’ which 
he introduces corresponds to the Elegiac metre of Classical fame. But 
why forsooth should the Prophet use Elegiacs in v. 1, when he is 
simply denouncing the evil-doers? Surely plain prose, even rugged 
prose, is a more suitable vehicle for the opening of such an indictment 
as this of Mic. ii. The case is different in v. 2. The Prophet has 
passed on to contemplate the case of the sufferers, and two Elegiac 
verses fitly deplore their woes. A fact which the metricists ignore is 
that there is so little difference between Hebrew prose and verse, that 
the one passes almost insensibly into the other. 

Verse 1 (M.T.) rightly understood agrees better than Budde’s re- 
‘constructed text with the contents of v. 2. 

The two verses may be rendered from the Hebrew as follows : 

Micah ii 1, 2. 
1. Woe to them that devise iniquity and work evil upon their beds! 


In the light of the morning they do it, because it is in the power of 
their hand. 


2. And they covet fields and seize them, 
And households (wives) and take them; 


And they oppress a man and his household (his wife), 
And a man and his inheritance. 
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Micah is speaking of the oppression of the poor by the rich. He cites 
two grave instances of this: on the one hand, the rich take away the 
lands of the poor, and on the other, they take their wives from them. 
But Budde does not recognize the allusion to the wrong done to home 
life, because it is covered by the decent Oriental use of the word 
‘household’ wrongly translated ‘house’ here. He remarks, blindly 
enough, Auf das nachtliche Lager gehiren nur Gedanken (Ps. iv 5, 
xxxvi 5), 4eine Zaten, ‘To the nightly couch belong only thoughts 
(Ps. iv 4, xxxvi 4), no deeds’, Further he asserts that the second half 
of the verse contemplates the assignment of thoughts to the night and 
of deeds to the day. Surely Dr Budde is again mistaken. This 
second half of the verse partly corrects and supplements the first: it 
tells us that the offenders committed their crimes openly, ‘ by light of 
the morning’, because they were confident that their strength could 
overbear all resistance. 

Budde’s misunderstanding of the word house, houses (household, 
households) is doubtless due in part to the common misunderstanding 
of the word in the Tenth Commandment (Exod. xx 17). In its original 
form this Commandment consisted no doubt of the single clause, 

‘Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s household (dayith)’. 
This clause, however, is expanded in the second (explanatory) half of 
the verse as follows : 

‘Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife, nor his manservant, nor 
his maidservant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything that is his.’ 

Primarily then the prohibition is against coveting and taking away by 
force the wife of the poor neighbour, one of the commonest forms of 
oppression in the East. The same crime is denounced again in z. 9, 
‘The women of my people ye drive out from their pleasant houses 
(households), from their children ye take away my glory (i. e. their young 
mothers) for ever’. 

To prevent misapprehension it must be added that the Hebrew 
word dayith (beth) cannot mean ‘house’ (in the English sense) in the 
Tenth Commandment. The poor man’s wife may be desirable in 
the East, but not the poor man’s ‘house’. He lives in ‘a house of 
clay whose foundation is in the dust’ (cf. Job iv 19). ‘I am going to 
be married in a fortnight’, said an Egyptian in 1895 to the writer, ‘and 
I have to get my house built first.’ ‘How long will that take you?’ 
‘Ten days—with my brother to help me.’ The poor man’s ‘house’— 
built of brown earth—may be swept away any night in a storm; it is 
not valuable enough to be mentioned along with the ox and the ass in 
the Decalogue. 

Nor again is Budde well advised when he follows Wellhausen in 
treating ii 12, 13 without any hesitation as an Exilic passage, which 
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promises the restoration of the exiles from the lands of their dispersion 
to their own land. The passage is as follows: 


12. ‘I will surely assemble (Dx), O Jacob, all of thee ; 
I will surely gather (yap) the remnant of Israel ; 
I will put them together as sheep enclosed (M7¥3 jx¥) 
As a flock . . . [continuation very doubtful]. 


13. ‘The maker of breaches is gone up before them, 
They have made breaches and passed through, 
[As through ] the gate, and are gone forth. 
And their king hath passed through before them ; 
But JEHOVAH is on high among them.’ 


‘[ Diese] Verse’, says Wellhausen in his positive way, ‘gehéren nicht 
bloss nicht an diese Stelle, sondern sie sind unecht. Sie setzen das 
Exil und die Diaspora voraus.’ This verdict Budde plainly accepts. 

Here surely is a case of one mistake leading to another. If Budde 
believes vv. 12, 13 to be an Exilic prediction of the Return, he must 
find some other place for the passage. It does not fit its present 
context. So suggestions are made that it should stand somewhere 
else—preferably in ch. iv after v. 5 or 7 or 8. But why does it as 
a matter of fact stand just here and away from iv 6, 7? This is 
a question which neither Budde, nor Wellhausen before him, chooses 
to answer. Moreover, if this be a passage of comfort, wherein does 
the comfort lie—in a promise to ‘assemble’ people, who are ot 
described as scattered? 

It may be safely said that the language of these verses does ot 
justify the positive tone of Wellhausen. JEHOVAH ‘gathers’ peoples, 
His own and others, in the Old Testament for more purposes than 
one. In Ps. 15 (Dx) it is to judge Israel; in Isa. xxiv 22 (ADR) it is 
to ‘visit’ ‘the kings of the earth’ and to shut them up in prison; in 
Mic. iv 11, 12 (ON and p3p) it is to destroy the peoples. There is 
nothing in Mic. ii 12 which would exclude any of these purposes ; on 
the contrary the assertion, ‘I will put them together as sheep in a fold’ 
(or ‘sheep enclosed’), suggests detention rather than a step towards 
freedom. Otherwise the language is colourless. There is nothing 
about ‘bringing from the East’ and ‘gathering from the West’ nor 
‘from far... from the ends of the earth’ (Isa. xliii 5, pap, 6): there 
is no address of affection like ‘My servant’ in Isa. xliv 1, nor any 
encouraging word like ‘ Fear not’ (Isa. xliii 1). Finally, if Wellhausen 
and Budde think that the antithetic use of ‘Jacob . .. Israel’ is a mark 
of Exilic date because it is found in Deutero-Isaiah, it is sufficient to 
refer to Mic. i 5 where the use occurs already. If it be a promise of 
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Return from Exile, which our passage presents, it is a colourless and 
comfortless promise. 

A different interpretation is suggested by a consideration of v. 10, 
‘Arise ye and depart, for this (Jerusalem or the territory of Judah) is 
not your rest’. This is a sentence of Exile; may not vv. 12, 13 be 
a description of the carrying out of the sentence? If it be so, ch, ii 
hangs well together throughout, and becomes a unity. 

JEHOVAH decrees the punishment of Jerusalem for the sins enumerated 
in vv. 1-9. An enemy besieges the city. It is forced to capitulate. 
Then all the people are collected together to go forth and make their 
submission to the conqueror. The Remnant of Israel, the fugitives 
from the Northern Kingdom, share in the disaster. The breaching 
party of the hostile army makes breaches in the walls, and the 
inhabitants are driven out through the breaches. All are herded 
together to await the decision of the conqueror—some to be slain on 
the spot, others to be driven away into Exile. To crown their woe the 
mournful procession of captives is headed by their king, himself 
a captive. 

Meanwhile at the head of the whole scene (like Sennacherib at the 
fall of Lachish in the well-known Assyrian bas-relief) sits JEHOVAH as 
supreme judge. This, I believe, is the meaning of the emphatic clause 
DYN mn" with which v. 13 closes. It is a mistake to supply hin as 
the missing verb, as Budde is inclined todo. The clause is not a mere 
echo of the preceding pmad osdp ayy, and owena is no mere 
synonym of pn‘, for wea means rather ‘above’ than ‘before’ as 
in t Kings xxi 9, ‘Set Naboth on high among the people’. 

With this thought of JEHOVAH sitting on high above His people, the 
connexion with ch. iii becomes clear. The first word of iii 1, ON) 2 
(xai épec LXX), is to be rendered ‘And (or better “‘ Then”) He shall 
say’. JEHOVAH’s rebuke to the heads of the people is to the effect that 
now at last they will learn the meaning of ‘judgement’, for it is falling 
upon themselves : 

Hear, I pray you, O chief men of Jacob 

And princes of the house of Israel, 

Must ye not [now] make acquaintance with judgement (pawn, ‘ the 
judgement, my just judgement on yourselves ’)? 

Similarly v. 2 stands in connexion with ii 12. The words are: 

‘Who hate good and love evil, 
Who pluck their skin from off them, 
And their flesh from off their bones.’ 
Here Budde agrees with Wellhausen that the pronouns (‘ heir skin’, &c.) 
have no antecedent, and is prepared (apparently) to sacrifice 24. The 
G2 
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answer to this is that the pronouns had an antecedent, until Wellhausen 
and his followers decreed that there is no connexion between the end 
of ch. ii and the beginning of ch. iii. In ii 12 Jacob is compared to 
sheep and again to a flock, so that iwxta sensum there is no difficulty 
in understanding the reference of ‘their skin’ and ‘their flesh’ in iii 2. 
The metaphor is too common to be misunderstood: did not Ezekiel 
complain that the shepherds of Israel ‘eat the fat, and clothe them 
with the wool’ (Ezek. xxxiv 3)? Further, is not the impression of the 
crime of the princes deepened by the withholding of the clear identifica- 
tion of the sufferers till v. 3, 
‘Yea, who (wx) have eaten the flesh of my people?’ 

Finally, it seems to me that Budde is seriously at fault in objecting 
to t& at the beginning of iii 4, though here he can claim the support of 
the ovrws of LXX. 1 is not ‘ ungeschickt’, but most happy, if I have 
rightly interpreted ii 12, 13. _Zhen—on that day when the enemy is 
already executing JEHOVAH’s judgement on Jerusalem, ‘Hen at last the 
offenders shall cry to JEHovanH, but their God will not hear them. 
has suffered, the case is far from being so desperate as Budde (following 
Wellhausen) represents. A line of thought can be traced without much 
difficulty from ii 1 as far as iii 4 (inclusive) as follows: 

ii r, 2. Arraignment of those who seize fields and carry off the wives 
of others. 

3. ‘ Against this family do I devise an evil.’ (The evil is defined in 
VU. 10, 12, 13.) 

4. A lamentation of the oppressed. 

5. The robbers of land shall have no descendants to hold it. 

6. (A prophetic aside.) The offenders try to silence or corrupt the 
prophets who rebuke them ! 

7-9. A renewed arraignment of the oppressors. 

ro. Exile is announced as the punishment. 

tr. (Another prophetic aside.) Only false prophets are listened to! 

12, 13. Though Jacob seems safe in the fenced cities of Judah (and 
in particular in Jerusalem), JEHOVAH will send up the ‘ Breach-maker’ 
(i.e. the Assyrian) and the whole population will be gathered out of 
the land which has been defiled. The words ‘I will surely assemble ’, &c., 
take up and define the announcement of 7. 3, ‘ Against this family do 
I devise an evil’. 

JeHOvAH sits on high above His people, while the judgement is 
being executed. 

iii r-3. And summons the offenders to recognize the execution of 
His judgement in the evils which befall them. 

4. The offenders cry to JEHOVAH, when it is too late. 
W. Emery Barnes. 
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Prophecy and Religion: Studies in the Life of Jeremiah. By Joun 
SKINNER, D.D. (Cambridge University Press, 1922.) 


THE appearance of a work on a subject of such great importance by 
so eminent a scholar as Dr Skinner is a matter of considerable interest 
to students of the Old Testament. It may be said at the outset that 
although Dr Skinner has little to say that is new, his trained insight and 
wide acquaintance with the literature of his subject makes his volume 
an exceedingly valuable synthesis of previous work. 

In an introductory chapter the place of Prophecy in the Religion of 
Israel is debated, with the final conclusion that ‘ the higher prophecy of 
the Old Testament represents a transitional phase in the developement 
of religion from a nationalistic basis, on which history is the chief 
medium of divine revelation, to an individual and universal basis, on 
which God enters into immediate fellowship with the human soul’. 
What follows is an elaboration of this thesis by a consideration of the 
life and ministry of the greatest of all the Hebrew prophets. 

Dr Skinner tells us that his choice of the subject was influenced by 
a long-standing interest, and his presentation of it is marked by a deep 
sympathy and understanding for which no other explanation would be 
adequate. His conclusions are for the most part such as will commend 
themselves to the large body of present-day scholars ; I cannot but feel, 
however, that he attaches too much value to the suggestion of Duhm 
that Jeremiah remained ignorant of the conditions of Jerusalem until 
the visit described in v 1 ff, which visit he compares in its effect with 
that of Luther to Rome in 1510. When we remember that Anathoth 
was scarcely an hour’s walk from Jerusalem, and that the religious 
instincts of the prophet would naturally lead him to take a profound 
interest in all that happened there, we can hardly fail to agree with 
Giesebrecht that any theory which postpones his first acquaintanceship 
with it till comparatively late in his ministry must be regarded as 
fanciful. In one other passage Dr Skinner adopts a theory which has 
not met so far with wide acceptance in this country (though accepted 
by Duhm, Cornill, and others), that is the suggestion of Marti that 
viii 8 is a condemnation of Deuteronomy. Even if any law-book at all 
approximating to Deuteronomy existed in Jeremiah’s day—an admission 
which I personally am not prepared to make save for purposes of argu- 


1 The passage in question seems to belong to a date shortly after the disaster at 
Megiddo (608 B.c.) ; Jeremiah’s call took place in 626. 
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ment—it is surely an exaggeration to say, as Dr Skinner does, that it 
was ‘ the only written law which we can readily imagine to have been 
the object of such religious confidence as is described in the first half 
of the verse’ (p. 103).! The attitude of Jeremiah to the reforming 
movement as a whole is described and estimated with skill and clear- 
ness, and, though the writer’s conclusions may not commend themselves 
to all scholars, he has stated them with much power. 

A whole chapter is devoted to the great prophecy of xxxi 31 ff (the 
New Covenant). Dr Skinner sees in this passage a combination of the 
two ideas which run through the eschatological teaching of the prophet : 
the clinging to the national idea of a religious community, and the con- 
ception of religion as direct intercourse between the soul and God. 
‘It must have been written by Jeremiah, and is rightly regarded as his 
most noteworthy contribution to the ideal religion of the future.’ 

One of the most interesting chapters is that in which there is a dis- 
cussion of what are known as the ‘ Confessions of Jeremiah ’, a discussion 
that is of that striking series of poetic utterances scattered about the 
middle chapters of the canonical book in which the prophet describes, 
as none other has done, the intimate relation between Jehovah and His 
servant. That the revelation should have been made by Jeremiah, 
perhaps the most reticent and diffident of all the prophets, has long been 
a matter for wonder. Dr Skinner adopts Wellhausen’s suggestion that 
these passages were not published during the lifetime of Jeremiah, but 
were intended ‘for the guidance and edification of future generations of 
seekers after God’. Whilst not venturing to reject a theory having 
behind it the authority of one of the most eminent of all those who 
have laboured on the study of the Old Testament, I would mention 
another possible explanation: viz. the idea that Jeremiah in making 
public these intimate experiences was attempting an afologia pro vita 
sua ; he was endeavouring, that is, to shew to the people whom he loved 
that all the heavy denunciations which he had been compelled to utter 
against them had not been delivered without bitter cost to himself.” 

In the closing passage of his admirable and suggestive volume 
Dr Skinner expresses his belief in the theory that the figure of Jeremiah 
suggested to the prophet of the Exile the picture of the Suffering 
Servant. ‘In his life of unrewarded labour, of unparalleled endurance, 
and absolute fidelity to God, men even read lessons of which his own 

1 I give Dr Skinner’s rendering of the verse for reference : 

How can you say, ‘We are wise, 
And the 7éra of Yahwe is with us’? 

Why mark you! it has been turned to falsehood 
By the false pen of scribes! 


2 See further The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah (Westminster Commentaries) 
pp. xiii f. 
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writings betray no consciousness. They learned from contemplation of 
its long tragedy a truer insight into the great law of vicarious suffering, 
which led them on to the conception of the mission of Israel as the 
oppressed and afflicted servant of Yahwe, and, still further, to the idea 
of the one perfect and sinless Servant of the Lord—the Man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief, the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the world.’ 
L. Extiott Binns. 


New Testament History, by G. W. Wave, D.D., with a contribution by 
J. H. Wave, M.A. (Methuen, 1922.) 


Tuis book contains a thorough and well-digested account of the 
main problems in New Testament criticism, and is likely to prove very 
valuable to theological students. The work is divided into three parts : 
the first part sketches the developement of Judaism from the Exile to 
the fall of Jerusalem, and describes the political and religious condition 
of the world at the time of the rise of Christianity ; the second part 
explains the dafa and the methods of textual criticism, and gives a very 
full discussion of the documentary criticism of the different books of 
the New Testament; the third part makes use of the critical con- 
clusions of the preceding section to interpret the history of Jesus 
Christ, and of the expansion of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. In 
the third part there is also a review of the theological developement of 
early Christianity as revealed by the documents: the teaching of Jesus 
as recorded in the Synoptic Gospels is first examined ; then the other 
documents of the primitive Church are reviewed approximately in 
chronological order under the three heads of Eschatology, Christology, 
and Soteriology. 

A book of this kind is concerned to marshal effectively a large 
amount of detailed criticism. In this lies the value of the work, and 
in this too lies the difficulty of a reviewer. I may say, however, that 
wherever I have tested the author’s work it has appeared to me to be 
thoroughly well done: the main points are clearly presented and the 
student is always referred to the evidence of the documents themselves. 
Dr Wade is critical, but cautious. He will not allow for more than 
fragments of Pauline material in the Pastoral Epistles, but he accepts 
the Pauline authorship of Ephesians and the Petrine authorship of 
t Peter ; he also believes the Epistle of James to be the work of the 
Lord’s brother. 

It is not to be expected that any two persons would arrive at the 
same conclusions on all the many open questions which are here 
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reviewed, and the present writer has found points where he would 
interpret the evidence otherwise. On pp. 615, 616 Dr Wade interprets 
6 xvpios in Mark v 19 of Jesus. Surely it is more probable that Luke 
has understood Mark aright when he substitutes for 6 xvpuos, 6 eds. 
On p. 629 Dr Wade speaks in these words of the Breaking of the 
Bread by the earliest disciples: ‘the principal end for which [the 
disciples] met privately was to preserve, by a solemn Breaking of Bread 
together, the memory of the Last Supper.’ Is not this rather too 
precise? Is it not more probable that the primitive Eucharist per- 
petuated a custom which had already grown up among the disciples 
during the life of Jesus? (Compare Mark vi 41, viii 6, and parallels, 
and Luke xxiv 30, 31). That the Last Supper would dwell pre- 
eminently in their minds is in every way probable, but we have no 
evidence that ‘the words used on that occasion were repeated’ at the 
Breaking of the Bread, and the testimony of the Didache suggests 
caution. On pp. 159, 160 Dr Wade is disposed to account for the 
fact that Luke does not reproduce the material of Mark vi 45-viii 10 
by supposing that he used an earlier form of Mark from which this 
section was absent. If we adopt this hypothesis we preclude the 
hypothesis which has much to recommend it, that Mark vi 30-vii 37 
and Mark viii 1-26 are variant versions of the same cycle of events, for 
we break the connexion between the narrative of the feeding of the 
five thousand and the narrative of the subsequent crossing of the lake, 
which, as they stand, are closely parallel to the narratives of the feeding 
of the four thousand and of the subsequent crossing of the lake. On 
p- 414 Dr Wade argues for the probability that the feeding of the five 
thousand and the feeding of the four thousand are doublets, but he 
does not consider the further question of the possible relations between 
the two sets of incidents which follow upon the two narratives of the 
feeding of the multitude. On p. 101 Dr Wade says that ‘the Sadducees 
attached little importance to any part of the Old Testament Scriptures 
except the Law’. This was true of the Samaritans, but it is doubtful 
if it was true of the Sadducees. Origen and other Fathers of the 
Church assert that the Sadducees rejected all the Old Testament 
except the Law, but it is probable that they misread Jos. Azzé. xiii 10. 6 
and xviii 1. 4. See Schiirer II p. 480 n. 26 (4th edition) and Meyer 
Ursprung und Anfinge d. Christentums I1 p. 294 n. 1. 

One is naturally inclined to compare Dr Wade’s new book with 
Professor Moffatt’s Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament. 
Neither book makes the other superfluous. Professor Moffatt does not, 
like Dr Wade, include within his scope the general historical back- 
ground of the New Testament writings; on the other hand he is at 
pains to indicate the historical developement of New Testament 
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criticism, and he gives exhaustive references to the literature of the 
subject. At times indeed one is tempted to feel that Professor Moffatt 
weighs authorities more diligently than he weighs evidence. Dr Wade 
keeps us to the evidence ; he does not burden his pages with numerous 


references .to modern critical literature—continental literature is very 


seldom referred to—nor does he give bibliographies. Some general 
indication of the history of the developement of New Testament 
criticism would perhaps have been a desirable addition to the book, 
but Dr Wade might reply that it already contains 690 closely printed 
pages, of which little could be spared, and when we have so much that 
is good, it seems greedy to ask for more. 


The Divinity of Christ in the New Testament, by }. HERBERT WILLIAMS. 
(John Murray, 1923.) 


THE author of this book—a Roman Catholic layman—recognizes 
two types of Christological belief. On the one hand is the belief, 
which Mr Williams seems to regard as equivalent to Catholic Christology, 
that Jesus is God; on the other is Unitarianism which ‘fails to acknow- 
ledge the Divinity of Jesus’. The author takes selected texts from the 
New Testament and aims at proving that the beliefs of the New Testa- 
ment writers belong to his first category. ‘The method is not promising, 
nor are the results helpful. The work is also repeatedly inaccurate. 
The Didache does not say ‘Hosanna to God, the son of David’, as 
Mr Williams alleges on p. 2, but ‘ Hosanna to the God of David’. On 
p. 48 we are told that ‘St Ignatius who named Jesus his God, is not 
said to have found any defect in the Synoptic Gospels, but to have 
accepted them as being Scripture’. The last half of this statement is 
interesting and might be very important, but Mr Williams does not tell 
us who says that St Ignatius accepted the Synoptic Gospels as Scripture. 


The Story of the Passion: its own message considered in addresses. 
The Story of the Resurrection. 
By Henry Wace, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. (John Murray, 1922, 
1923-) 

It is good that the Dean of Canterbury has had the strength to close 
his literary career with these simple yet weighty studies in ‘ the cardinal 
truths of the Christian Faith as they were uttered by our Lord Himself 
on the Cross, and when risen from the grave’. It may be said at once 
that the Dean’s method of exposition will not always satisfy the critics, 
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nor would he expect it to do so; but no one can fail to be impressed by 
the vigorous thought and the humble faith which these tersely written 
addresses reveal. 


The Contents of the New Testament, by Haven McCuure, Secretary of 
the English Council Indiana State Teachers’ Association. (Mac- 
millan, New York, 1921.) 


It is said in the Preface that the object of this book has been ‘to 
present the results of the labours of the world’s greatest Bible scholars 
in a manner intelligible to the younger mind and to the general reader’. 
The author interpolates a ‘social’ interpretation of Christianity into 
a not very trustworthy account of New Testament criticism. A table 


of contents would make the book more manageable. 
J. M. CREED. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews: its doctrine and significance, by E. F. Scott, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Theology in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. (T. & T. Clark, 1922.) 


Dr Scott decides that the Epistle was written by a hellenistic 
Christian to a group of converts (not from Judaism) at Rome. The 
later age of slackened zeal is already setting in and he would invigorate 
them. They are thinkers and should be teachers, and he supplies them 
with a gnosis; as we would say, with a theology. This theology is 
quite unaffected by St Paul, and on one side is very primitive: there 
is little or no sacramental ductrine, and the early idea of the parousia is 
revived: half the epistle is archaic. But there is also a modern strain. 
Alexandrine platonism with its two worlds traverses apocalyptic expecta- 
tion, hope merges in faith. Yet this merging is incomplete; the 
argument is confused : 

‘The Epistle does not succeed in its endeavour. ... Its doctrine of 
Christ is at the best vague and tentative—a mosaic of various specula- 
tions which fall asunder when we try to think them together. Here, as 
in other respects, we have to recognize in Hebrews the product of 
a transition age, which was breaking away at every point from the 
earlier teaching while still acknowledging its authority.’ 


The author insists that Christianity is final. But before Christianity 
he recognizes no religion except Judaism. Faith therefore in Hebrews 
becomes quite other than the Christian faith. For Christian faith is 
Paul’s faith, the new impulse of the new creation: faith in Hebrews 
is but a continuation of Jewish faith. So again, the author’s idea of 
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religion is purely worship: true religion is access to God. But his tie 
to the past makes him think of worship as it appears in levitical priest- 
hood ; this priesthood has been reformed or completed in Christ : and 
after all, says Dr Scott, ‘the whole idea of priesthood is part and parcel 
of a byegone phase’. 

Thus archaism disturbs the author’s theology. He would correct it 
by a modern touch. From Alexandria he brings a philosophy which 
transmutes Judaic hope into philonic faith, the two ages with the two 
worlds. ‘The hope for good things to come merges in the faith which 
lays hold on present though invisible realities. The inheritance which 
awaits us in the great future is described as already ours, since we have 
obtained access to the higher world.’ But ‘when our Epistle was 
written the Church was striving towards this reinterpretation of the 
Christian message, but had not yet accomplished it. The apocalyptic 
ideas were still a living element in the tradition, and the new concep- 
tions which had filtered in from hellenistic thought had not grown 
strong enough to displace them. Our author is content to leave the 
two presentations side by side. He tries to find room for both of them 
in a theology which is at once primitive and hellenistic, and which 
therefore suffers, in spite of its grandeur and suggestiveness, from a lack 
of inner harmony’. 

Is it possible that he shares with Plato the penalty of vividness? 
He is indeed hardly a philosopher at all, but he is much of an artist, 
and perhaps Dr Scott scrutinizes his imagery too strictly. Of course 
there are not really two worlds, but even Plato found it difficult to talk 
as if there were not: and cannot faith rest in the eternity within and 
yet admit hope for the journey through time? The levitical priesthood 
too: that priesthood yields a vivid vocabulary which this author uses, 
but he never treats the levitical priesthood as the type which Christ 
fulfilled. He never confuses type with shadow, and he saw no possi- 
bility of bringing the shadowy rites of the tabernacle to perfection. He 
distinguishes from these the eternal priesthood which he styles ‘after 
the order of Melchisedek’; a fanciful title perhaps, but he describes 
the quality clearly. There is no bygone phase in it ; nor is it Jewish; 
the scandal of it is that it comes even nearer to St John than Dr Scott 
so rightly brings the whole epistle—it is ‘for the whole world’. 

And, to continue protest for a moment, surely Dr DuBose, with ‘the 
mystery of man is the mystery of death, and the mystery of death is 
the mystery of man’, understands Hebrews better than Dr Scott who 
thinks that the author finds no real explanation of the salutary death 
of Christ. That is partly because Dr Scott sees so little intensity in 
Hebrews: it is an outcome of a period of lassitude when Christians 
have not yet resisted unto blood. ‘Not yet’: that is the gravity of this 
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epistle of martyrdom, of martyrdom in its hardest stage, not yet, but 
imminent. No doubt experience evoked in Paul a living faith: no 
doubt in Hebrews reflection illuminates theology. But there is 
no antithesis. Experience continues. Hebrews affords a glimpse of 
continuing experience which astonishes conscience and explains how 
such experience renews essential faith, faith which sees Him who is 
invisible because it faces facts. 

However, all this opens legitimate discussion, and whatever con- 
clusions were reached Dr Scott’s book would still be rich and right. 
His habit is to put the case formally against the author in an incisive 
paragraph : then to go over it again, elaborating towards equity. In 
the last chapter, on the historical and religious value of the epistle, he 
strikes a balance thus : 


‘The Epistle commends itself to us the more readily because the 
mystical element is so entirely absent from it. Our age has little 
sympathy with the mystical side of religious feeling. Pauline and 
Johannine ideas have entered deeply into our traditional beliefs, 
and have moulded the language of devotion, but it may be doubted 
whether our response to them is wholly genuine. . . . In this message of 
Hebrews there is indeed an element lacking, and we are not taken back 
to the ultimate springs of religion, as in the deeper utterances of Paul 
and John. But it is a noble and inspiring message, which, in these 
modern days of uncertainty, we can understand and believe. For his 
lack of the subtler mystical feeling the writer of Hebrews makes up by 
his splendid idealism. He is assured, with his whole heart, that the 
spiritual realities are the ground of all else, that the things which are 
seen were made out of things invisible. Our task, therefore, in this 
world of change, is to reach beyond the types and shadows to that 
which is everlasting. By faith we attain to the true life. Is it not this 
same truth which has taken possession, in many different ways, of the 
mind of our own time?’ 

And the trenchant preludes issue from Dr Scott’s ambition to be 
faithful to evidence ; to face the facts of long ago. In Zhe Fourth 
Gospel: its purpose and theology he essayed a like task and shewed the 
general public how to read the Fourth Gospel with a new intelligence 
won by the sweat of scholars later than Maurice and Westcott. The 
general public is better accustomed now to such critical inquisitive 
study, and will welcome his new gift with lesser sense of novelty but 
with more immediate intelligence. Studious people will recognize the 
wide reading and careful thinking which lie behind these easy pleasant 
pages. 


A. NAIRNE. 
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Christian Monasticism in Egypt to the Close of the Fourth Century, by 
the Rev. W. H. Mackxean, D.D. (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, London, 1920.) 


In the past half-century the origins and early history of monasticism 
have increasingly attracted the attention of scholars. The subject is 
one which should interest any intelligent reader as well as ordinary 
students both of history and religion. As a careful and adequate sum- 
mary of what is known concerning the rise and establishment of this 
movement in Egypt Dr Mackean’s little volume will be welcomed. 

Our knowledge of early Egyptian monasticism is by no means 
complete as yet. Documents indeed have been diligently sifted, and 
a notable advance will have been made when Bousset’s profound study 
of the Apophthegmata Patrum is in the hands of scholars. But the 
documents alone will not suffice, as seems to be tacitly assumed. Many 
of them impart information through a foreign and idealizing medium 
and, while formally honest, shew us early monasticism in a false atmo- 
sphere. If the historian would attain to a true perspective, he must 
combine with the study of early documents the study of Byzantine, 
mediaeval, and modern monasticism in Egypt. Above all, material 
evidence is needed to complete his picture. 

Owing to the criminal indifference of the local authorities and the 
lack of historical sense in all but a few of those who control 
archaeological work in Egypt, Christian sites of all periods are year by 
year being destroyed. Of the few monastic settlements which have 
been truly explored, none goes back to the earliest times, and unless 
and until some of the fourth- and fifth-century sites are identified and 
excavated before it is too late, we cannot claim to know, as we should 
know, the material side of the life lived by the Fathers of the desert. 

Dr Mackean’s volume, though formally divided into five sections, 
falls naturally into three main parts. In the first the origins—in the 
widest sense—of monasticism are discussed; in the second are 
described the outward forms which the movement assumed; and in the 
third certain general aspects of the monastic life are presented. 

The discussion of origins is, of course, highly important, but I feel 
that Dr Mackean has devoted disproportionate space to this part of his 
subject. It is indeed a relief to find that he whole-heartedly supports 
the Egyptian origin of Christian monasticism ; but the conclusion might 
have been more rapidly reached and short shrift have been given to the 
perverse and groundless theories of foreign influences broached in 
the last century. The description of the types of Egyptian monasticism 
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is usually adequate, but somewhat too summary and dry. Had the 
author allotted greater space to this portion of his subject and illus- 
trated his text more fully with significant anecdote, his work would 
have gained in interest and colour: in this connexion it is deplorable 
that so little use has been made of the Afophthegmata—a work as full 
of information as (normally) instinct with the best spirit of monasticism. 
I hasten to add that few, if any, material facts seem to have escaped 
the author. 

Certain isolated statements in the book call forcomment. On pp. 52 
and passim the title ‘Abbot’ is misleading where no more than 
‘Father’ is meant: it is best in such cases to keep the Greek form and 
write ‘Abba Theonas’ or ‘Abba Serenus’. The story of Frontonius 
and his settlement in Nitria (p. 66) is utterly baseless, and should be 
dismissed as such. In the section (pp. 66 ff) on the ‘ Tendency towards 
the Desert’ no mention is made of the fact (amply established by 
monastic literature) that the monk went into the desert to combat the 
demons (or as a modern Egyptian would say, the afard?) in their natural 
home. On p. 81 the whereabouts of Nitria, Cellia, and Scetis is (as 
usual) misrepresented. Scetis is the Coptic ugsat, Arabic ols, 
the modern Wadi ’n Natrin (a name which appears no earlier than the 
fifteenth century), the ‘Mount of Nitria’, many miles distant from 
Scetis, is known in Coptic as ntwoy Sinepnoyx and in Arabic as }.sJ! 
err: it is the desert region immediately south of the modern 


village El Barndgi, situate on the edge of the Delta some twelve miles to 
the WSW. of the railway station of Teh el Barfid. Cellia, ten or twelve 
miles distant from the ‘ Mount’, lay presumably further to the S. or SW. 
and deeper in the desert. Amoun, the founder of Nitria and Cellia, 
deserved fuller notice than is accorded him, if only because of the part 
played by Antony in the establishment of the second as a colony of 
anchorets. Indeed Dr Mackean hardly lays enough stress on the 
importance of these monastic centres in the deserts NW. of Egypt. 
The influence of Nitria, Cellia, and Scetis in the fourth century was 
immense ; and the last-named, after enjoying unprecedented power from 
late Byzantine times down to the close of the Middle Ages, is still the 
chief centre of Egyptian monasticism. 

It is almost ungracious to dwell on these minor points; for 
Dr Mackean has provided for students a sound and well-documented 
outline of the early history of monasticism. It is to be hoped that, 
guided by the copious references given, readers of this little book will 
go on to study the documents for themselves, and will ultimately follow 
yet further the chequered history of the monks in Egypt. 


H. G. Evetyn Wuire. 
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Western Mysticism, by Dom CuTHBERT BuTLER, Benedictine Monk of 
Downside Abbey. (Constable, 1922.) 


WHATEVER the opinions as to the author’s attitude to Mysticism may 
be, I am convinced that this book will be generally regarded as a real 
contribution to the literature on Mysticism in English. As the sub- 
title indicates, the subject is developed through a systematic survey of 
‘the teaching of SS. Augustine, Gregory, and Bernard on Contempla- 
tion and the Contemplative Life’. The study leads to the formulation 
of a conception of ‘Western Mysticism’, which is to be distinguished 
from ‘Mysticism in the West’, in that the latter includes types of 
Mysticism more akin to that most common in the East. In a brief 
passage the author indicates the character of this ‘ Western Mysticism’: 
‘It may be described as pre-Dionysian, pre-Scholastic, non-philo- 
sophical ; unaccompanied by psycho-physical concomitants, whether 
rapture or trance, or any quasi-hypnotic symptoms; without imagina- 
tive visions, auditions or revelations ; and without thought of the Devil. 
It is a Mysticism purely and solely religious, objective and empirical ; 
being merely, on the practical side, the endeavour of the soul to mount 
to God in prayer and seek union with Him and surrender itself wholly 
to His love ; and on the theoretical side, just the endeavour to describe 
the first-hand experiences of the personal relations between the soul 
and God in contemplation and union. And it is a Mysticism far 
removed from any kind of quietism.’ It ‘makes room for the soul to 
actuate and energize with a highly wrought activity and intense con- 
centration on God’ (pp. 187-8). 

In the second part, the nature of contemplation and its relation to 
action are considered with reference to the three saints mentioned, but 
also to Plato and Aristotle, Philo, Clement and Origen, Cassian, 
Julianus Pomerius (author of the first Christian treatise entitled de Vita 
Contemplativa), St Thomas, Ruysbroek, St John of the Cross, and 
Fr Baker. In history the term ‘Contemplative Life’ has had two 
meanings: one ‘a manner of corporate life ordinated with the primary 
object of facilitating and promoting the exercise of contemplation, by 
removal or reduction of the usual obstacles’, The other is a matter 
of personal experience: ‘the effective practice of contemplation’. 
Considering that, in view of all sorts of intellectual and practical diffi- 
culties in contemporary religious life, there is a tendency amongst not 
a few Protestant divines to endeavour to evade these, advocating the 
sufficiency of a simple Mysticism, it is healthy to find a representative 
of the Church in which Mysticism has flourished so much, maintaining 
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the following position: ‘There are four elements in religion: the 
institutional or external element of Church, sacrament, and public 
worship; the intellectual element of doctrine, dogma, and theology ; 
the mystical element of will and emotion and personal experience ; and 
the element of service to others. A fully developed, properly balanced, 
personal religious life must be the result of an harmonious blending of 
these four elements . . .’ (p. 292). 

Dom Cuthbert Butler’s exposition raises a number of interesting 
questions: here I limit myself to urging one of the most fundamental. 
Is the ‘ Western Mysticism’ he describes something other in kind than 
the experience of the ordinary religious life, or is it simply that experi- 
ence, more intense, more concentrated, more enduring and persistent, 
less alloyed by disturbing elements? From the description quoted it 
has been seen that the author excludes all sorts of abnormalities, such 
as psycho-physical concomitants, imaginative vision, &c. We cannot 
suppose that the author would agree that he is, or that he actually is, 
devoid of what we may call ‘ordinary religious experience’. But with 
regard to Mysticism he says: ‘I say quite simply that I have never had 
... anything that could be called an experimental perception of God 
or His presence.’ Now it is important to ask, how, if at all, the author 
can understand what is implied by this ‘experimental perception of 
God or His presence’, if he has had xo such experience, that is, if his 
ordinary religious experience is something different? Such ‘experi- 
mental perception’ is admittedly not an affair of the physical senses. 
The further question thus suggests itself: On what does the ordinary 
religious life, the religious experience as such, depend? As there is no 
sense perception of God, is the ordinary religious life lived simply in 
relation to an idea of God? Are people religious because they have on 
rational arguments accepted the idea of God? Most students of 
religion would be compelled to reject such a view as contrary to what 
seem to be the facts of the religious life. I believe that Dom Cuthbert 
Butler, both as ve/igiewx and as a student, would also reject it. Upon 
what then is religion really based? What is its ultimate datum? Is 
it not some kind of immediate relation to God? Is it not the same 
as is really implied by the phrase ‘experimental perception of God or 
His presence’? It appears to me that it is possible to understand and 
to accept what the mystics quoted in this book say, only if this is the 
case. Otherwise, I must confess, two things are to me unintelligible: 
first, what these mystics mean; and second, the basis of ordinary 
religious life. If the contention holds, then all religious experience 
must be regarded as ultimately mystical. Incidentally, the author’s 
disclaimer, never to have had ‘experimental perception of God or His 
presence’, would then be rejected. 
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The book contains much to support this identification. In the 
passage quoted, the mystical element is included as a factor in religion 
as such. All the three saints discussed maintain that contemplation is 
open to all. _In genuine religious prayer it is present. There is con- 
templation (see p. 284) in true participation in public worship. And 
‘Contemplation at its highest limit is identical with the mystical experi- 
ence...’ (p. 278). 

In the Prologue the author raises the problem of the validity of the 
mystics’ claim to be in the mystic experience in touch with ultimate 
reality. In the Epilogue he returns to this problem. Indirect reasons 
are given for the acceptance of the claim. It accords with Christian 
Theology beginning with the New Testament. But considering the 
references to St John and St Paul, this amounts to no more than 
accepting the statements of mystic C because you accept those of A 
and B. The contention that ‘the psychologist and the mystic are 
speaking of the same thing’ when the psychologist talks of the ‘subliminal 
self’ seems to be open to objection both from the side of psychology 
and the philosophy of religion. The discussion concerning Mysticism 
having a ‘supernatural character’ has value only against a ‘ naturalism ’ 
which is rarely adopted by serious students to-day. Dom Cuthbert 
Butler maintains, I think rightly, that the saints he has quoted from 
are credible witnesses. Their honesty is not likely to be disputed. 
Their general sanity is against their being simply deluded. But the 
value of their descriptions and contentions seems to be in making 
more explicit and emphasizing the true character of religious experience 
as such. The reality of the Other, which they affirm, is a conviction 
for the justification of the theoretical statement of which we must depend 
more upon the general experience than upon that of isolated individuals, 
however prominent they may be. So again the effects of Mysticism on 
life must be considered in conjunction with the sense of divine grace, 
the greater energy for life, and its fuller significance in the light of 
religious experience generally. 

But though religious experience, of ordinary men as well as of saints, 
may be an immediate communion with God, it cannot be said yet to 
have provided us with any one definite intellectual concept of God. It 
may be doubted whether it ever will a/one. For religion is not a water- 
tight compartment of life. It involves some relation to and considera- 
tion of Nature and human society. Thus, the natural sciences and 
metaphysics must be considered by any modern philosophy of religion. 
Nevertheless, I cannot agree with the dogmatic statement of the author : 
‘ Mysticism, as such, has nothing to say to philosophy’ (p. 188). Surely 
the most important fact for the philosophy of religion is the religious 
experience itself, which, if our previous remarks are valid, is pre- 
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dominantly Mysticism. If the philosophy of religion has any particular 
contribution to make to general philosophy, to the whole of human 
thought, it must be on account of the special fact or facts with which it 
especially deals. 


A Franciscan View of Spiritual and Religious Life, by Dominic 
Devas, O.F.M. (Thomas Baker, London, 1922.) 


THESE translations of three treatises from St Bonaventure are excellent 
examples of the best type of exposition of Christian Ethics. They are 
rendered into forceful English and give a distinct impression of the real 
strength of character which goes with the highest spirituality. 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY. 


Augustins Bekehrung, von Dr JENS NORREGAARD, Privatdozent an der 
Universitat Kopenhagen, iibersetzt von A. SPELMEYER (Tiibingen, 
J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1923). 


Ir is no wonder that men return again and again to the close and 
critical study of St Augustine’s conversion. For it has at least a three- 
fold interest. It is an outstanding passage in the life of one of the 
world’s great religious personalities, on whom, as such, all the light 
which can be obtained is valuable. Again it is a fascinating study in 
psychology to observe the various angles from which Augustine himself 
envisages it. And, thirdly, even if the man and the records were of 
less intrinsic interest, the mutual relations and the relative historical 
value of the various presentations of it would constitute an extra- 
ordinarily attractive problem in pure historical criticism. The general 
outlines of the problem are familiar. There is on the one hand the 
famous account of the Conversion in the Confessions, written some 
twelve years after the event, on the other the writings Contra Academicos, 
De Beata Vita, De Ordine, Soliloquia, De Immortalitate Animae, 
Epp. I-IV, which give a practically contemporary reflexion of Augus- 
tine’s life and thought in his retirement at Cassiciacum immediately 
after the Conversion. The problem is, how far do the latter contradict, 
modify, confirm, or supplement the picture given by the Confessions. 

The latest full-length study of the problem is the work of a Danish 
theologian, Dr Jens Nérregaard of Copenhagen, and it lies before us in 
a very clear and readable German translation by A. Spelmeyer. This 
seems to me on the whole the most balanced and judicious survey 
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I have come across—equally free from domination by an apologetic 
interest and from the desire to attract attention by iconoclasm. 

It consists of three parts; the first tracing the familiar lines of 
Augustine’s religious developement up to the Conversion ; the second 
studying the Conversion itself and the Cassiciacum period in the light 
of all the relevant material, both from the Confessions and from the 
early writings; the third presenting a systematic study of the main 
religious ideas of the early writings, with a careful estimate of the relative 
contribution of Christianity and Neo-Platonism. 

Each of the last two sections concludes with a careful summary ; and 
some quotations from these will perhaps best indicate the lines followed 
by the author. 


‘Although the early writings attribute to Neo-Platonism a decisive 
significance in Augustine’s developement they give directly only rather 
vague information as to what he gained from it—an ethical impulse, 
a deeper inwardness, a complete confidence in a spiritualistic (as 
contrasted with a materialistic) philosophy, combined with the rejection 
of scepticism, and the overcoming of Manichaeism.’ 

‘They speak also of an intense study of St Paul.’ 

‘A closer examination of the early writings shews that Augustine’s 
final deliverance took place later (later, that is, than his first acquain- 
tance with Neo-Platonism) in a crisis associated with a definite decision of 
the will. The struggle was primarily concerned with sexual asceticism.’ 

‘His life at Cassiciacum shews a strong philosophic interest, but the 
term philosophy is not to be taken in a narrow sense ; alongside of the 
Neo-Platonic philosophy the conception includes an important element 
of churchly religion (em starkes kirchliches Moment); we also catch 
glimpses of a religious life marked by strong emotion, the general 
character of which is nevertheless that of “a calm after the storm ”.’ 

‘Where the Confessions add new traits to this picture, these for the 
most part bear the impress of naturalness and probability, and can be 
fitted, without any forcing, into the account given in the early writings, 
to which they often supply an excellent commentary.’ 


Following Harnack, to whose Hoéhepunkte in Augustins Konfessionen 
(Reden und Aufsatze, Neue Folge III pp. 67-99) he acknowledges his 
obligations, the author thinks that Conf. VII x 16 points to a more 
definite experience of the Neo-Platonic vision or illumination (cf. IX x 
23 ff) than we should gather from a casual reading, and he holds that 
greater weight should be attributed to this experience, at this point, than 
is usually given to it in tracing Augustine’s developement. 

But while the treatment of the history is sound and interesting, the 
distinctive feature of the book is, I think, the thoroughness of the treat- 
ment in Part III of the religious thought of the early writings. This 
includes chapters on Authority, the Being of God, the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, Divine Providence, the Nature of the Soul, 
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the Relation of man to God, Ethical views. In regard to all these the 
comparison with Neo-Platonism, wherever it is relevant, is carefully 
carried out. Here again the author’s conclusions may be quoted :— 

‘(St Augustine’s) doctrine of the Trinity, and his Christology, are, in 
spite of all the Neo-Platonic influence which they shew, orthodox even 
in points in which it must have been difficult for a Neo-Platonist to 
accept orthodox views (in the questions of oneness of essence and the 
Incarnation—even if the significance of the latter is still unduly limited). 
His view of the Holy Spirit by no means corresponds to Plotinus’s 
conception of the World-Soul.’ 

* His conception of God is in many respects dependent on Plotinus, 
but he makes less use of the via negationis. God is for him personal, 
He consciously exercises will and love, draws men to Him and redeems 
them, guides and maintains the world which He has created—not of 
necessity, but freely, out of love.’ 

‘The soul is not of the Divine Essence and can never become so. 
It can only have the Divine image in itself renewed.’ 

‘ The representation of the way of salvation is strongly influenced by 
Plotinus, but redemption is made much more dependent upon the 
Divine authority, revelation, and aid.’ 

‘For Augustine God and the soul never melt into one another. His 
mysticism is personal mysticism.’ 

Dr Nérregaard’s summary is as frank when he has to take a critical 
attitude towards the Confessions as it was when his results were 
confirmatory :— é 

‘Only up to a certain point does (this result) agree with the repre- 
sentation in the Confessions of what he gained from the study of 
St Paul—but up to a certain point it does agree. He Aad gained 
something which went beyond what he had learned from Neo-Platonism. 
And if he had not yet begun to speak clearly of the grace of God, it is 
at least a beginning in that direction when he attributes everything to 
Divine aid. But it is nevertheless clear that the tone and colouring of 
Conf. VII 27 is to be ascribed to the Christian Bishop and his under- 
standing of St Paul.’ 

Special mention should be made of the chapter on ‘the Overcoming 
of Scepticism’. Here the author has to deal with Thimme’s suggestion 
that prior to the Cassiciacum period Augustine was converted neither 
to Christianity zor to Neo-Platonism, and that his conversion, if so it 
can be called, took place during this period in the form of a gradual 
liberation from (philosophic) Scepticism. Quite a plausible case can, 
as a matter of fact, be made out for this view, and Dr Nérregaard faces 
it fairly and deals with it painstakingly and effectively. 

It may be added, in conclusion, that he prefaces his whole discussion 
with a brief critical survey of the literature of the subject, which appears 
to be both comprehensive and judicious. 


W. MONTGOMERY. 
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CHRONICLE 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 


*‘ ASSUREMENT, tu es dans une vallée, et moi, je suis dans une autre 
vallée.’ The words are cited from the old Arab writer Hariri by 
MM. E. Dinet and Sliman ben Ibrahim as the motto of their essai 
critique entitled Z’Orient vu de [ Ocident (Geuthner, Paris). Can 
the West and the East understand each other? A sympathetic under- 
standing of other religions is the first need of every student of religions, 
and our authors utter a reasoned protest against the common western 
views of Islam which betray an ignorance of Mohammedan life and 
thought. Their little book is worthy of serious attention, and there 
is much in it that calls for comment. Thus, they emphasize the very 
close resemblance between the African Arabs (of the Saharan tribes) 
and those of Arabia proper. This is important because, when we are 
dealing with the Semitic area, and notably the Old Testament, we can 
distinguish (a2) a ‘bedouin’ element, usually regarded as essentially 
‘Semitic’, but evidently common to Arabia and parts of Africa; and 
(4) if Dr Redcliffe Salaman is right, there is a marked ‘Philistine’, 
Gentile, or Greek element among the Jews (quite distinct from the 
familiar ‘Armenoid’ type). Consequently our interpretation of the 
Old Testament must take into account the complex ethnical factors 
which have operated upon Palestine itself, and must not treat ‘ Hebrews’ 
or ‘Israelites’ as necessarily a pure stock. Next, the authors blame 
westerners for their rationalizing methods—they seek a literal sense, 
and look for reason instead of inspiration. Certain writers in particular 
are blamed for their ‘Islamophobia’. Mohammed, our authors com- 
plain, is called an epileptic, a charlatan, one suffering from hysteria, 
a socialist obsessed with the idea of an impending judgement.’ In 
reality he was a socialiste religieux. Would westerners like it if the 
exaggerations in the Apocryphal Gospels were used to invalidate the 
simpler narratives of the Canonical Gospels? In a word, the westerner 


1 He is also called a gormandizer (pp. 15, 25, 31). It may be of psycho- 
physical interest to observe that much the same was sometimes said of Buddha, 
that Ikhnation (Amenhotep IV) is depicted as a very hearty eater, and that Sir James 
Frazer, in the volume noted below, refers to the excessive hunger of the Tongan 
inspired priests (The Belief in Immortality ii p. 78 sq.). Compare Matt. xi 19? 
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works sur /e cadavre, and interprets from his own logical mind, not 
from that of the Arab; he leaves no room for the mystica! and un- 
conscious forces in history, and tries to reconstruct Oriental history and 
religion in the light of /a logigue rationnelle. It is impossible not to 
feel some sympathy for the attitude of the Oriental to the detached, 
critical treatment by the western world of Oriental life and thought, and 
I put this book at the head of the ‘Chronicle’ because it is a necessary 
reminder that the student of religions is working upon a delicate field 
which involves the susceptibilities of others than his own countrymen. 
M. Charles F. Jean, Lazariste, Diplbmé de l’Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, writes, in Ma Mission scientifigue en Orient (Gabalda, Paris, 
1921), for others than Orientalists. He gives some account of his 
journey in the East, where he visited Carthage, the fine museum at 
Constantinople, Palestine, and the no less splendid collection of anti- 
quities at Cairo. In an interesting way he conveys much useful 
information ; the cuneiform texts he copied, the famous Taanach altar 
(p. 85), the extraordinary Hittite monuments (p. 98), Arab art, and so 
forth. One of the most instructive sections translates an old cuneiform 
text of about the twenty-sixth century B.c., which speaks of the advent 
of a king, or a god, or some Messianic king—it is difficult to decide 
(p. 61): it tells how the gods are now good, old men leap, children 
sing, women conceive and bear children, prisoners are delivered, the 
sick recover, the naked are clothed, and so on. M. Jean comments on 
the fascination of the Old Orient and the disillusionment of the New. 
While the book, noticed above, observes that even desert custom is 
being seriously affected by the present doudeversement (L’Orient vu de 
’’ Occident p. 99), M. Jean speaks pessimistically of the lethargy, misery, 
and dirt—except in the great towns which are more or less cosmopolitan 
(p. 181). The mind of the Oriental world to-day is indeed a problem. 
From the same author we have also Ze Milieu bibligue avant Jésus- 
Christ (Geuthner, Paris, 1922). This, the opening volume, deals with 
the history and civilization; a second will turn to the literature, 
especially that of Egypt and Mesopotamia, and the third will study 
the religious and moral ideas. The plan is excellent; and the first 
volume shews that the aim is to present large impressive pictures of 
what we may call the ‘Bible Lands’. We have here the thread of 
history in broad and clear outlines, with closer attention to just those 
features which the author considers of greater significance. Various 
attempts are being made in these days to place the Bible in the light 
of the new knowledge of the old world, and especially of the Middle 
East. Each has its merits, and the reader who desires a simple sketch 
of events will find M. Jean’s volume interesting and stimulating. It 
goes down to and includes the Graeco-Roman period ; it contains useful 
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lists of geological periods, prehistoric ages, pottery periods, dynasties, &c. 
A special feature is the joint subject-index and lexicon which contains 
a great variety of miscellaneous information (e.g. Nabataeans, Ships, 
Pergamos, Thebes, &c.). 

The Book of Genests translated into Colloguial English, by Theodore H. 
Robinson, M.A., D.D., belongs to a series projected by the National 
Adult School Union, in response to repeated requests, among working 
men and women, for a simple version of the Old Testament. ‘ Literary 
elegance has been sacrificed to clearness of expression and simplicity 
of language.’ The three main sources (J, E, and P) are printed 
separately—an index enables the reader to find any passage—and 
notes make the connexion clear, or explain some of the translations. 
It is an interesting experiment. Gen. xii 3 now reads: ‘... and all 
the nations of the world shall regard you as a type of the prosperous 
man’, Gen. xv 6 ‘Abram trusted Yahweh, and so put himself in the 
right with Yahweh’. It remains to be seen whether these renderings 
of the two great passages require an explanation no less than did the 
old and familiar version. 

Another venture in translation is that of the First Twelve Chapters 
of the Book of Isaiah by H. W. Sheppard, M.A. (Bowes, Cambridge, 
1922). It is part of a larger work which is to appear in due course. 
It is characteristically ‘conservative’: e.g. Is. i 7 (‘a desolation as by 
havoc of cloud-burst’), v. 20 (‘by the sword shall ye be eaten’). In 
v 1 he takes Keren ben Shemen as a proper name. As an example of 
style we may cite x 33sq.: ‘Behold the Lord Jehovah Sabaoth heweth 
away the tree-crown with a crash, and the topmost lofty ones are being 
felled, yea, the high ones shall be humbled ; and stricken shall be the 
thickets of the forest with iron, and Lebanon with lordly cedar shall fall.’ 

There are some who think that the Old Testament cannot be trans- 
lated—only interpreted. The German series Die Schriften des Alten 
Testaments in Auswahl was in many respects admirable; a Dutch 
equivalent is now contemplated (Tekst en Uitleg: Praktische Bijbel- 
verkiaring, Wolters, Groningen and The Hague). Genesis, part I 
(i—xxv 18, 160 pages), by Prof. F. M. Th. Bohl, contains an introduction, 
a new translation (the three sources are distinguished, but not separated), 
and extensive notes or excursuses on the subject-matter. We may quote, 
in passing, his translation of Gen. xii 3 ‘.. . en met uwen naam zullen 
alle geslachten op den aardbodem elkander zegen toewenschen’. 
Dr Bohl has established a reputation for a sound knowledge of the 
ancient monuments and an entire independence of judgement; and 
this work, intended especially for the ordinary intelligent reader, will 
be warmly welcomed by all students of the Old Testament. He 
considers that the ‘literary critical’ investigations have been pursued 
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too schematically and mechanically ; he notes the work of Dahse and 
Wiener on the LXX evidence for the insecurity of the Divine Name as 
a literary criterion. None the less, not only does he accept the three 
main sources (as already mentioned), but he recognizes that the 
Pentateuch comes before us in a post-exilic form. However, the 
problems are much more complex than had been thought, and Dr Bohl 
is ready to admit several ancient traditions of the pre-Mosaic age. 
This is quite in accord with the present tendency to find, on thé basis 
of the external evidence, a not inconsiderable knowledge of events of 
the second millennium B.c. Bédhl’s book is of special value for the 
attention he pays to the external material (notably the Boghaz Keui 
evidence) ; and it is of special interest to the present writer who, again 
on the basis of the external evidence, is more than ever driven to the 
conclusion that, although some knowledge of the second millennium B. c, 
was preserved, little of what we have can be used in any historical 
sketch of that period. 

Of four books relating to Rabbinical Judaism the first, by Miss Jennie 
Reizenstein, Rabbinic Wisdom (Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, Cincinnati, 1921), is intended primarily for Jewish religious 
schools. It is a collection of sayings and stories of religious and 
ethical interest, arranged under such headings as Ambition, Moderation, 
Loyalty, &c., and accompanied with illustrations suitable for the young. 
It throws much incidental light upon early Jewish psychology and 
methods of inculcating lessons—and is therefore indirectly useful for 
Biblical study. It may be conjectured that the quaint stories of the 
clever Athenian and the still shrewder Jew (pp. 56sq., 190) are part 
of a stock which is not only, as we know, not yet extinct, but doubtless 
dates back from very early times. 

In Intimate Glimpses of the Rabbi’s Career (Cincinnati, Hebrew 
Union College, 1921), Henry Berkowitz, D.D., deals with the religious 
problems in modern Jewry, in addresses to young ministers. It includes 
such subjects as Bible teaching, the attitude to critical and modern 
views of the Old Testament, the attitude to Christianity, the use of 
New Testament texts, and, inter alia, the essential difference between 
teaching and preaching in the pulpit. 

Attention may also be drawn in a word to the new and well annotated 
translation of the Si/re to Deuteronomy by Gerhard Kittel (Kohl- 
hammer, Stuttgart, 1922). The first part extends to Deut. xi 28 (144 
pages) and promises to be of permanent value. 

Of equal value but of more general interest is Jews’ College Publica- 
tions, no. 8: Zypes of Jewish-Palestinian Piety by Dr Adolph Biichler. 
It is a study of ‘the Ancient Pious Men from 70 B.c. to A.D. 70’, 
a closely-packed and intensive discussion of 264 pages (an index is 
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sadly missed) of a subject of the first interest to Jews and Christians 
alike. There are four chapters: (i) Hillel the Hasid, (ii) the ancient 
pious men, (iii) the pious men in the Psalms of Solomon, and (iv) Honi 
the Hasid, and his prayer for rain. Aroused largely by Kohler’s 
identification of the ‘pious’ with the Essenes, Dr Biichler has made 
an entirely fresh survey of the material, which deserves most careful 
attention. His criticism, in chap. iii, of some current views of Judaism 
or rather of Pharisaism, at least shews that the Psalms of Solomon need 
reconsideration in the light of his evidence, and his elaborate enquiry 
into Honi (Onias) and his and other prayers for rain is a very important 
contribution to the interrelations between religion and magic. Whether 
Dr Biichler has proved all his points is another matter. Whatever 
*Pharisaism’ was, or was not, we may observe a somewhat excessive 
scrupulosity (p. 144)—one man was so scrupulous that even his’ ass 
refused to eat untithed fodder (p. 89)—an extreme sensitiveness to the 
slightest moral or religious deviation (p. 75), and a marital strictness 
to the extent that precautions were taken to avoid desecration of the 
Sabbath by child-birth (p. 33).!_ Such data as these, and the inquisition 
into the sins, if any, of the deceased (pp.'17, 41), if they illustrate 
ancient piety, certainly carry us back to Babylonian and other ‘Con- 
fessions’ rather than forward. In like manner, all that we read of the 
control of rain (chap. iv), shews that, although Honi’s daring and 
presumptuous attitude to God was exceptional (pp. 221, 246, 252, 254), 
we have here a tendency which helps us to understand, not merely 
such familiar incidents as Gideon’s child-like requests (contrast the 
Deuteronomic prohibition, ‘ Thou shalt nof test the Lord thy God,’ Deut. 
vi 16), but also the more daring actions and attitudes which were 
condemned of old, or which modern students describe as frankly 
magical. When rain-making seems to have run in Honi’s family 
(p- 202), and when successful prayers for rain led to the discussion to 
whom to ascribe merit (p. 217 sq.), we are obliged to recognize that the 
problem of magic is more subtle and of more vital importance for our 
ideas of religion than is often admitted. 

L’ Origine commune des Religions (Alcan, Paris, 1921) is the posthu- 
mous publication of M. André Longuet, an engineer, who had devoted 
his leisure to a study of the main features in the early developement of 
religious belief and practice. Struck by the fundamental significance 

1 Readers of Auld Licht /dylis will recall a fair parallel to the last-mentioned in 
the story of Sandy Whamond. 

2 Perhaps I may add that when I ventured to describe early Semitic religion as 
being ‘ often that of the trustful and, it must be said, of the spoilt child’ (Camb, 
Anc. Hist. i 201), 1 was not aware that Simon b. Shetah, discussing Honi’s action, 
‘admitted’ (to cite Dr Bichler) ‘that in spite of his unreasonable, nay sinful 
conduct, God had accepted his prayer as that of a spoilt child’. 
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of early ideas of ‘two’, ‘ division’, ‘ distinction’, &c., he proceeded to 
trace out their working, shewing, for example, how ideas of couples, 
Opposites, and contrasts run throughout the ancient religions. The 
argument is not altogether new ; and notice might have been taken of 
the Chinese Yang and Yin and its strange dualistic, physical philosophy. 
It is, however, useful to have the theory elaborated before us; there is 
much in it: the Hebrew dayin ‘between’ and din ‘to discriminate’, 
binah ‘knowledge’, &c., are naturally connected. Moreover, the habit 
of systematizing upon the basis of pairs and contrasts is so deeply 
imprinted upon us that men will develope their religious and political 
systems on the same principle, so that if our rival is an x we must be 
anti-x, and so forth. No doubt if M. Longuet had lived, and had been 
able to continue his enquiries, he would have co-ordinated his work with 
that of others who have investigated primitive ways of thinking; and 
the volume before us is a proof that he would have done much more 
valuable work. 

Sir James Frazer’s second volume of Zhe Belief in Immortality and 
the Worship of the Dead (Macmillan, 1922) takes us to Polynesia ; the 
third volume will deal with Micronesia and Indonesia. Written in his 
inimitable and attractive style, it introduces us to Maoris, Tongans, 
Samoans, Hawaians, &c., and, what is the most characteristic and 
valuable feature, explains the physical and economic conditions, the 
government and the social institutions of the tribes whose religious 
beliefs are illustrated and summarized. The concise and picturesque 
descriptions of the various peoples, and the laborious collection of 
material give the volume a permanence, which is quite independent 
of the particular theories and hypotheses, to which the learned author 
himself would no doubt be prepared to ascribe only a secondary impor- 
tance. The volume naturally lends itself to quotation ; but only a few 
points can be noticed here. For example, as a matter of principle it 
may be questioned whether the sacrifice of a// first-born sons was ever 
regular or widespread (p. 85)—sporadic, it certainly was. The interest- 
ing accounts of the resort to confession of sin in time of danger 
(pp. 189, 207) have considerable significance for the psychology of 
religion ; repeatedly one feels that the volume is weak on the psycho- 
logical side. If Samoan worship is certainly not ‘pure totemism’ 
(p. 201), we as certainly need some theoretical treatment of religion in 
order to determine what ‘pure’ totemism is, and why we have made it 
our criterion. The clarification of concepts is urgently needed in the 
study of religions. That crude and barbarous superstitions have 
‘accidentally led to good results’ (p. 48) is in a line with Sir James 
Frazer’s conscious or unconscious philosophy, but it has tremendous 
implications. Finally, are we to suppose (from pp. 51, 431) that when 
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we have duly considered the advantages and disadvantages of the belief 
in immortality it is open to us to decide whether it is or is not true? 
Elsewhere one has read of elaborate statistics which are presumed to 
establish the real value of beliefs in immortality and in the existence of 
God—truly, we are a long way yet from a science of religion when such 
methods prevail! In fact, Sir James Frazer leads us to the stage where 
most fundamental questions arise ; and the most objective collection of 
data speedily involves us in problems of method, upon which we are 
still looking for light. We may see things differently from the gifted 
author of the Golden Bough, but he himself more than any other pre- 
pared the torch, lit it, and is generously handing it on to others. 

More systematic, as the title suggests, is Zhe Comparative Study of 
Religions (Williams and Norgate, 1923), by Alban G. Widgery, M.A. It 
comprises an introductory chapter on the study as a whole, and six 
chapters on (i) the sources and nature of religious truth, (ii) supernatural 
beings good and bad, (iii) the soul: its nature, origin, and destiny, (iv) 
sin and suffering: salvation and redemption, (v) religious practices, and 
(vi) emotional attitudes and religious ideals. The volume contains the 
substance of lectures given in Baroda and Mysore: the author spent 
six and a half years in India, and was able to gain a first-hand acquain- 
tance with Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, and Zoroastrian sources. His careful 
treatment of Indian religions gives his book a value of its own ; and one 
cannot too clearly recognize how important it is that missionaries and 
others who have to enter into Indian life should have a knowledge of 
Indian religious and other ideas. There is a new self-consciousness in 
India, as striking as that which has grown up in the world of Islam, and 
it is perhaps too often the case that intelligent Indians know more of 
Christianity (theoretical and practical) than theologians know of the 
great religions of India. This is not to mention the fact that sometimes 
the religions of the East treat problems in a way which challenges the 
Christian treatment and suggests a wider outlook (cf. p. 22 sq.). The 
religions outside India are of course embraced in Mr Widgery’s survey, 
although less fully ; and he has made it his aim to describe the chief 
facts as far as possible in the language of the sacred scriptures, liturgies, 
and formularies of the religions themselves. His general treatment is 
in touch with psychological and philosophical ideas, and he urges that 
‘the philosophy of religion needs to be developed in relation with a much 
wider empirical survey of religion than is usually found in works on that 
subject’ (p. vii). In his introductory chapter he deals in a suggestive 
way with questions of method, pointing out, infer alia, that ‘the 
History of Religions supplies the material for their comparative study, 
which will systematize it in a particular manner to become the subject- 
matter of the Philosophy of Religion’ (p. 31). But it need hardly be 
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said that such a method is hardly opportune. We are not yet at the 
stage where the tasks can be so neatly delimited, and it is a weakness 
in Mr Widgery’s excellent book that he pays too little attention to the 
true history of religion and to the lower religions. It is surely dangerous 
in such a work as his to speak of customs which ‘had their origin in 
superstition’ (p. 331). He follows a particularly unsafe theory of 
religious developement or evolution ; and he unconsciously illustrates 
the fact that some fundamental questions of religion must first be 
handled before it is possible even to systematize the data of religions in 
any scientific or critical manner. He well reminds us how the late 
Dr Merz, in his fine survey of the thought of the nineteenth century, 
emphasized the importance of the study of religion for the philosophical 
thought of the twentieth. Indeed he recognizes the true clue to the 
methodology of the subject when he observes how ‘on the side of 
thought the religions have pointed beyond the limited range of the 
physical world’ (p. 377). This is well put. The study of religions, in 
fact, leads up to and starts from one great initial problem—the true 
interrelation between the religious consciousness and all its fruits, on the 
one side, and the non-religious, on the other: the relation between 
the religious and the non-religious spheres of life and thought. The 
problem of the true interconnexion between what is religious, what is 
anti-religious, and what is non-religious appears—to me at least— 
absolutely primary for any methodology of the subject, and one cannot 
help being struck with the gap between such a work as that of Sir James 
Frazer, which is more particularly concerned with the lower religions, and 
that of Mr Widgery, which pays insufficient heed to them. On such 
subjects as magic and religion, and the position of fetishism and totemism, 
Mr Widgery is all too inadequate. They may have been unnecessary for 
his purpose ; but a science of religion, and a preparation for a philosophy 
of religion, need the widest possible basis. After all, the ‘magic’ mind 
and the ‘fetish’ spirit are by no means confined to those levels which 
we are inclined to regard as ‘lower’. An index of subject-matter (in 
addition to the present index of persons and religions) would add greatly 
to the value of a book which needs reprinting at a European press. 

We have left to the end a book which for its breadth and depth 
deserves the foremost place—Z’ Etude comparée des Religions: Essai 
critique, by H. Pinard de la Boullaye, S.J. (Beauchesne, Paris, 1922; 
pp. xvi + 516). The first volume, on the History, deals not with the 
history of religions or of religion, but with the history of the studies 
which have been devoted to the comparison of religious beliefs and 
customs. It is to be followed by a second, which will concern itself 
with the methods of conducting the enquiry. A more opportune work 
can scarcely be imagined, and all who are interested in the growth of 
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the spirit that enquires into religions, and in the rise of different attitudes 
and schools, will find here a clear, well-documented and extremely 
interesting survey. Fr Pinard takes us back to the pre-Christian age, 
and rapidly notes the attitude of the Greek thinkers to religion and 
myth. Successive chapters deal with the Early Christian period (the 
apologists, controversialists, &c.), the Arabic, Jewish, and European 
scholastics, the Renaissance and the Reform, the advent of rationalism, 
of agnosticism, and of positivism and pragmatism. Two chapters deal 
with the leading schools of the nineteenth century up to the present 
day ; and in a concluding chapter the author surveys the main currents 
of the age and presents a summary of the ‘curve’, if we may use the 
term, of the study as a whole. The book will add to the very notable 
contributions which Roman Catholic writers have recently been making 
to the study of religion. It takes, to be sure, a dogmatic attitude which 
will be understood, but the writer has been at such pains to cover the 
field, to furnish full bibliographical material, and to enable the reader to / 
realize the vastness of the study, that his book is really indispensable 


’ to those who are attracted by the problem of the religious outlook of 


the age. Fr Pinard is laudably up-to-date—the work of the late 
Dr Rivers, for example, comes up for notice—and we shall look forward 
keenly to his second volume, when his point of view, principles, and 
methods may be more justly and critically examined than they. can be 
at present. 

StanLey A. Cook. 
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